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THE FOOT-PRINTS OF THE ABORIGINES. 


The Editor of THz AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is about to 
ublish a series of articles on the Foot-prints of the Aborigines. 
The object of the series is to identify the places where Indian 
tribes were once located and around which their myths, tradi- 
tions and legends still linger; also to describe the various scenes 
which have become memorable by reason of tragic events or by 
the exploits of noted chiefs or aboriginal leaders. This series 
will be illustrated by portraits, maps and photogravures. The 
first article will be prepared by Reuben G, Thwaites of Wiscon- 
sin, who will describe the Black Hawk war and the scenes 
which have become noted in connection with the struggle. It 
will be followed by articles by Rev. Edward D. Neill of St. 
Paul and Hon. Bela Hubbard of Detroit; and other gentlemen 
who are well informed inlocal aboriginal history. There are 
many objects of nature—rocks, cliffs, rivers and caves—around 
which myths and legends cluster, but which are known only to 
the localities. Information concerning these is desired by the 
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THE EARLIEST ABODES OF MAN. 


By STEPHEN D. PEEt. 


There are two pictures of man’s first condition, one given by the 
sacred Scriptures, the other by science. The first represents man 
as dwelling in the “garden,” surrounded by the trees of paradise, 
with nothing-to disturb his happiness, There was no necessity 


for labor or defense, no need of clothing or of shelter. Every- 
thing was bright and sunny, beautiful scenery and bountiful 
nature, peace and quiet. It was such an Arcadia as we have in 
our dreams. The other picture is in strong contrast. The 
animals were all ferocious. They were not like the animals of 
the tropical region; but were clothed with a hairy covering, and 
protected from the inclemency of the climate by this means. It 
was a day of big rivers, big glaciers, and big volcanos. The 
race of savage hunters dwelt amid a magnificent scene, partly 
arctic and partly tropical. They were widely diffused over the 
world and left their rude relics, not only on the “ chalk hills” of 
England, but also in the valleys of France, Belgium and the 
north of Europe. They did not spread into Scandinavia, but 
were scattered along the valley of the Nile and the north of 
Africa, where their relics are now discovered. Some think that 
man originated in Europe and spread from that center until he 
reached the confines of Asia and Japan,andeven America. Itis not 
held that all of these points were occupied at the same time, or 
that the paleolithic relics found scattered far and wide over the 
globe belong to the same chronological date, though the paleo- 
lithic age everywhere makes the earliest horizon. Between 
these two pictures we are quite likely to vibrate, for the discov- 
eries of science have not fully established any position. Those 
who have studied history, literature and the sacred Scriptures 
are naturally inclined to believe that the picture presented in 
‘Genesis is the correct one and so place Eden in southerly regions” 
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and not so near the north pole. So far as science is at present 
concerned, either view is attended with difficulties. 

If man existed in pre-glacial times, it remains uncertain whether 
the climate was that of the torrid zone, and the conditions were 
such as now exist in that zone, or like the arctic and the condi- 
tions were such as might prevail in the arctic regions. It is also 
a question whether man could have endured the climate, from 
which ferocious and hardy animalsgfled, and which changed the 
“fauna” of Europe from animals now found only in Africa, such 
as the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the hyena, to the rein- 
deer, the seal and the other arctic animals. 


I. Our first inquiry is concerning the abodes of man during 
this glacial age. The theory is common that paleolithic man 
made his appearance at this time, that remains of fire and feasts 
are found in the gravels and in the caves, and that the paleo- 
lithic cultus was now introduced, and was as distinct as that of 
the neolithic, iron or bronze ages. This, however, has been re- 
cently questioned. There are those who even maintain that this 
age is a myth, that the so-called paleolithic relics discovered in 
America give no indication that a paleolithic cultus ever pre- 
vailed here. The theory that they were “accidental fractures” 
or natural formations has also been revived, It is said that 
pressure upon the surface of gravel roads will leave the underly- 
ing stone fractured into shapes resembling paleolithics, and so 
it may be that during the ice age many of these rude relics were 
formed, and are “accidents” rather than man’s workmanship. The 
drift beds enclosing the implements and animal remains are 
formed of layers of sand, gravel and loam, which extend along 
the river valleys, which reach sometimes in Europe to a height 
of several hundred feet. They were not deposited by the sea, but 
by rivers, which were much wider, deeper and more rapid than 
at present. The melting of the accumulated masses of ice and 
snow caused the rivers to rise and flood extensive portions of 
country and spread the debris and boulders and the remains of 
animals beyond their channels. The deepening of the channels 
was the result of the drainage, as the ice receded and gravels 
were left on the terraces. The supposition of some is that it 
was during the closing scenes of the glacial age that man ap- 
peared; and that, unlike the brute creatures, he was capable of 
erecting habitations for himself, and built these amid the ice 
fields. His mechanical skill began to be developed in the rude 
architecture as well as art of the period. Others hold that archi- 
tecture was longer delayed, that there were no habitations until 
late in the neolithic age, Caves were man’s first abodes. He 
afterwards erected his rude huts by the side of the sea and 
threw around them the refuse which made the kitchen middens. 
He next resorted to the lakes and built houses on platforms, 
making the lake-dwellings which are now so celebrated. He 
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then built upon the high land and began to erect the “barrows,” 
or chambered tombs, in imitation of the abodes of the living. 
The next stage was marked by the megalithic monuments. In 
the meantime his art passed from the neolithic to the bronze and 
to the iron age, and its cultus made corresponding advance. It 
is maintained that the architecture of historic countries grew 
out of prehistoric beginnings, since the cave tombs, the conical 
“treasure houses,” the topes, the temples and earliest structures 
of historic lands contained the same features found in the caves, 
barrows, lake-dwellings and megalithic monuments. Some as- 
cribe them all tothe Turanian race, the same race that erected 
the earliest structures in Central Asia. Others say that there 
were three distinct races—preglacial, post-glacial and historic. 


Under these circumstances we are at liberty to form our own 
Opinion as to the abodes. We may picture man as a savage and 
compare him with the so-called “ Littoral people,” who dwelt on 
the edge of the “ice sheet”; to the fishermen who dwelt inthe South 
Seas, or to any people who are found in a primitive state. The 
flint tools of antique type, were not unlike those used by the 
natives of Australia. Possibly the paleolithic people were like 
the Australians. The stone implements used by the Shoshones 
of Wyoming are not so well made as those found in the drift 
gravels. Rudeness of workmanship is then no evidence of an- 
tiquity, though it may help us to understand the cultus. We may, 
perhaps, acknowledge two horizons, the earlier and the later, 
and say that the morning and evening are alike, and yet this 
does not quite satisfy us, for the animals, the scenery and the 
surroundings are very different. The sections which were laid 
open in the “gravel beds” of the Amiens, twenty-five feeet deep, 
revealed the bones of quadrupeds, such as the elephant, rhinoc- 
eros, bear and hyena. But this “horizon” is very different from 
the one contained in the valley of the Delaware, where rude relics 
are found at varying depths. We do not learn from either 
of these sources what the earliest abode of man was. In the 
valley of the Somme, where flint relics were found, there were 
“peat beds” from twenty to thirty feet in depth, and the relics 
were like those found near the lake-dwellings, with the remains 
of animals resembling those now inhabiting Europe. This en- 
ables us to fix. upon the date and cultus of the “peat beds”, but 
not that of the “gravel beds”. Some have imagined that the 
houses were like those of the Eskimos, constructed of ice or 
the bones of extinct animals. But the carved relics of the Es- 
kimos show a cultus far in advance of the paleolithic age. We 
can not show that the Eskimos were ever a paleolithic people. 
We have no means of determining what the habitations of man 
were during this early period. There are human beings who 
burrow in the ground and protect themselves in that way; others 
shelter themselves from the wind by throwing up a “brush screen.” 
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The California tribes present as rude and primitive a mode of living 
as any that have been discovered. 

A section across the valley of the Somme, at Abbeville, is 
given in the figure (see Fig. 1). It was taken from a memoir by 
Mr. Prestwich. Sir John Lubbock says, “we should find almost 
the same arrangement and position of the different beds at St. 
Acheul. It holds good of most of our rivers. Their valleys are 
patches of old gravels left by the streams at various heights.” 
Mr. Prestwich considers that the “beds of sand” can be divided 
into two distinct series; the “low level” and the “high level” 
gravels. The low level having been a deposit of the streams 
after they had excavated their channels to their present depth, 
but the high level having been deposited much earlier. 

The following is the history of the finds: The earliest find of 
a spear-head, chipped flint implement was in the gravel on which 
London stands, in connection with the skeleton of an elephant. 


a nope a This was found in 1715 by Mr. 
s% & = John Frere. In 1841 Boucher 
one de Perthes discovered, near Ab- 














Fig. 1.—Section of the Valley of the Somme. beville, a large number of these 
relics in connection with the remains of the mammoth and other 
extinct quadrupeds. At Amiens, Dr. Rigollot found an imple- 
ment of a St. Acheul type, which is regarded as the earliest 
specimen of human handiwork. 

The mention ofthe mammoth, mastodon, and elephant brings 
to mind the fact that these animals are found in America, but 
the relics associated with them are neolithic. Very few paleo- 
lithic relics have been found associated with animal remains in 
the gravel. The tool-bearing pe- 
riod of the post-pliocene period 
has been investigated and the ab- 
sence of human bones has been 
a matter of surprise. This has 
strengthened the theory that the Fig. 2.—The Neanderthal Cave.: 
stone relics belong to a later period, but gradually worked down 
through the gravel to the level of the deposit of animal bones, 
or that they were all washed together from higher levels, but 
really belonged to different formations. We may say of all the 
deposits of gravel that they contain no such evidence of man’s 
presence as the caves furnish, and were we to ask whether there 
was such a thing asa paleolithic cultus at this early period, we 
should need to go to the caves and study the cultus. Cuvier 
might, from the scale of a fish, decide what the species was to 
which it belonged, but there is no organic connection between a 
rude stone picked up from the gravel and the social status of 
man. 

II. Let us then turn to the caves and see if these furnish us any 
better evidence as to the earliest abodes of man. There were 
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three periods of cave-dwelling. The first corresponds to that which 
has already been spoken of as belonging to the period of the 
gravel beds, and perhaps contemporaneous with it, for the same 
kind of animals are associated with human remains. The sec- 
ond period was that which was marked by the presence of the 
reindeer, and by delineations of the mastodon, the bison, the 
aurochs and other wild animals. The third by the presence of 
the bones of ,recent animals and 

many relics of a neolithic type. 

The overlapping of the earliest 

cave period and the period of the 

“gravel beds” is one of the plain- 

est facts of science. In this 

period, however, the osseous re- 

mains of bears, wolves, foxes, 

gluttons, stags, mammoths and ; 
hyenas are accounted for by the Fig.3.—The Cave at Aurignac. 
supposition that they were washed into the caves by floods dur- 
ing the higher levels of the water courses, and the increased 
swiftness of the streams having availed to.carry into these caves 
all of these bones and to cover them with a deposit of pebbles 
and mud. 


To illustrate: In the Cave at Gailenreuth were the remains of 
eight hundred cave-bears. Dr. Buckland calculated that there 
were fifty-five hundred animals of the same species entombed 
there. There are many caves in which a crust of stalagmite has 
covered a large amount of bone-earth. This bone-earth is some- 
times stratified and rests upon a basis ot pebbles, which differ 
from the rocks in the neighborhood, and were evidently brought 
from distant places. 


In general, the bones are scattered indiscriminately through 
the earth, and some of them are fresh looking, as if they had 
been introduced into the cave when covered with flesh. Others 
exhibit marks of having been 
driftedin by water. Rolled stones 
often underlie the bone-earth. 
It must, therefore, be assumed 
that the bone caves owe their de- 
posits in a great measure to the 
agency of water. 

It might be suggested that 
the bones were deposited in the 
caves near the close of the glacial period by the very same 
strong currents which swept the gravels along the river valleys 
and buried the carcasses of the extinct animals, and that during 
the glacial age neither the gravels or caves were inhabited by 
man. This would show that the first abodes of man actually 
date with the post-glacial age, though the character of the man 


Fig. 4.—Passage Tomb. 
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is not revealed. This must be learned from the contents of the 
caves. Thequestion would be whether the animals were likethose 
which are now found in the frozen mud of Siberia, or were they 
similar to the tropical animals? Were all of the animals, such 
as the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, cave-bear, hyena, mammoth 
and mastodon, covered with hair and fitted to endure an Arctic 
climate? 

Dr. Schmerling devoted many years to the examination of 
caves in the valley of the Meuse. He explored about forty 
caves and found in them the remains of the cave-bear, hyena, 
rhinoceros, reindeer, red deer, wild cat, wild boar, horse, fox and 
wolf. He found human bones in only three or four of the caves. 
He found, however, the Engis skull imbedded five feet deep in a 
breccia, associated with the remains of the rhinoceros, reindeer 
and horse—some of them ancient and some modern. This was 
in 1833. Dr. Fuhlrott found the Neanderthal skull in 1857, in 
a small grotto near Dusseldorf, Prussia, Fig. 2. This grotto was 
situated about sixty feet above the bed of the river Dussel, It 














Fig. 5.—The Crannogs of Ireland. 


was found by a man who unceremoniously threw it out, but Dr. 
Fuhlrott rescued the upper part of the skull and a part of the 
skeleton, There were no extinct animals in the grotto, though 
the bones of the mammoth and cave-bear were found in neigh- 
boring districts. This skull is pronounced the most ape-like of 
any human crania yet discovered. The Engis skull was likewise 
fragmentary. Dr. Huxley says there is no mark of degreda- 
tion in any part of its structure; it is a fair average human skull 
and may belong to a philosopher or a savage. The body of the 
Neanderthal man was very heavy, thick set and short. The 
Engis skull was deposited in bone breccia five feet below the 
surface and was probably a savage later than the Neanderthal 
man. The cave which contained this skull has been quarried 
away, though other caves have been found in the same vicinity 
and very remarkable skulls have been exhumed. The man of 
Spy has been described by Max Lohest. There were three 
layers of ossiferous beds in the grotto of Spy. In the upper 
layer were the bones of the mammoth, bear and deer, flint 
scrapers, points, blades and knives of Mousterien type, also del- 
icate thin relics notched like saws. Under the stalagmite wasa 
layer of the bones of the rhinoceros, reindeer, mammoth, cave- 
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bear, hyena, cave-lion and horse, deer, wolf, dog, sheep, cat and 
pig. Numerous hearths were found in this layer, implements of 
ivory, chalcedony, opal, also 140 Mousterien points and fragments 
of pottery. In the third layer, along with the bones of extinct 
animals, were two skulls, both very thick, with prominent eye 
brows, retreating foreheads, heavy jaws, large orbits—points 
characteristic of the Neanderthal, Constadt and Naulette skull. 
There was an abundance of flint cage , 
implements, which differed from SSeS Seeeegaes 
those in the upper layers. This a 
discovery would indicate that gaia sc@nad, 
the caves were occupied, at this i Sawer See 
earlier period, by a distinct race. 
Still the skulls of this class have 
all been discovered in a certain district, in the Meuse. It is un- 
certain whether the race was distributed over the continent. 
Kent’s cavern, near Torquay, England, was discovered by 
Rev. J. McHenry, in 1840, and explored by Mr. Pengelly in 1864. 
It contained a layer of stalagmite. First, or lowest down, was 
the “breccia” and the bones of the cave-bear. Next, the old sta- 
lagmite floor, covered with mud and stones. Next was the cave 
earth, four teet in thickness, and containing the bones of the 
elephant, rhinoceros and the hyena; also weapons of chipped 
flint and bodkins ot bone and needles and harpoons. Near the 
top was a layer of burnt wood, with remains which indicated 
cooking of animal food. The cave was covered with a second 
crust of stalagmite. The next bed contained bones of modern 
animals. Sir William Dawson says the animals found in Kent’s 
cave are all of them post-glacial. 
sugmg They inhabited the country af- 
ww ter it arose from its great glacial 
#submergence. The evidence is 
gthat the cave was inhabited by 
man, perhaps even at the time 
ove Of extinct animals. It was oc- 
_casionally used as a place of ref- 
uge up to the time of the Roman 
conquest. The record covers 
a long period of time, though how long is uncertain. The arrow- 
heads found in this cave are significant. They prove the use of 
the bow and show that the cave-dwellers were hunters as well 
as fishermen. Still, the horizons of the caves are so near together 
that we are very liable to confound the latter with the earlier 
cultus and to say that the earliest tokens present evidences of fixed 
abodes, whereas they may have been the result of floods which 
swept into the caves. 


; 4 : 2 ¥ m. 
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Fig. 6.—Standing Stones. 


Fig. 7.—Lake Dwellings. 


In 1872 the Cave of Mentone, near Nice, France, overlooking 
the Mediterranean, was explored and the skeleton of a man was 
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found imbedded twenty feet below the surface. A chaplet of 
shell beads, and perforated teeth of the stag, covered the skull, 
a bone implement was upon the forehead and two spear-heads 
were below the head. The remains of the urus, the cave-bear, 
cave hyena, were found in the deposits above the skull. The 
following year (1873) three additional skeletons, with pierced 
sea shells and teeth for a head-dress, and a necklace and brace- 
lets of shells and teeth were tound, also implements of bone and 
stone, made of limestone and sandstone, chipped but not ground. 

These caves, whether in the north of Europe or in England, 
or in the south of France, may have been used as habitations, 
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STONES OF STENNES, ORKNEY. 


or they may have served as burial places soon after the floods 
had ceased to sweep into them and deposit the bones of extinct 
animals, though they furnish very little evidence as to the con- 
dition of man during the so-called paleolithic age. They show 
little skill in architecture or art until after the introduction of 
the neolithic age. 


The cave at Aurignac illustrates this point. This cave, which is 
situated at the foot of the Pyrenees, contained within the grotto 
seventeen skeletons, but at the opening was a slab of rock which 
closed the vault. See Fig. 3. Outside of the cave was a deposit of 
ashes and charcoal, hearth-stones and works ot art, with the 
bones of extinct animals, but no human bones. The record, if 
interpreted, would be that it was a sepulchral vault, but at the 
portal of the tomb funeral feasts had been held, Among the 
funeral gifts were weapons wherewith to chase the gigantic deer, 
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cave-lion, cave-bear, and woolly rhinoceros, and yet in connec- 
tion with these ashes were knives, sling-stones, flint cores, flint 
flakes, and a chunky stone, tools made of reindeer horn, and a 
bodkin, and within the grotto was a tusk carved in imitation of 
a bird. Here, then, we have a new record. We have succeeded 
in tracing back the sacred rites of burial to an early date. We 
have seen the existence of totemism in the carved birds. We 
find the use of fire and funeral feasts, and yet all these which 
seem so modern are in close contact with the bones of nearly all 
the extinct species, cave-lion, hyena, Siberian rhinoceros, gigantic 
deer and mammoth cave-bear, and reindeer, as well as the brown 











BROCH OF MOUSA, SHETLAND. 


bear, wolf, fox, wild-cat, horse, ass and pig. No one can doubt 
that this cave was occupied through many periods of time, 
though it is a question whether the earliest cave-dwellers were 
contemporaneous with extinct animals. 

This cave and its ccntents lead us to that remarkable series 
of caves and rock shelters which are near Vezere, in the south 
of France, which have yielded so many works of art. These 
have been described by Mr, Thomas Wilson and a name been 
given each by him. They are as follows: Le Moustier, La 
Madelaine, Laugerie Haute, Laugerie Basse, Gorge d’Enfer, Les 
Eyzies and Cro-Magnon. Dr. Wilson divides the cave period 
into three or four epochs. The first he calls the Chellean, and 
says “that it is purely paleolithic.” The second Mousterien, 
the third Solutrien, and the fourth Madalenien. Dr. Charles 
Rau has also described the relics from these caves and has com- 
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pared them to the relics from the caves of Switzerland. We 
may learn from both these writers about the changes which went 
on during the time that caves were used as abodes. The Chellean 
implements are as rude as those of St. Acheul, but the Solutrien 
relics are as far advanced as those of the lake-dwellings. 


An excellent description of the cave-dwelling period is one 
given by Martin Conway.* Without undertaking to specify the 
localities or the particular caves, he furnishes a description of 
the cultus that prevailed. It includes not only art but the relig- 
ion, tribal customs and other peculiarities of the cave- dwellers. 
Their delineations of animals upon the fragments of reindeer 
horn, tusks of ivory and walrus’ teeth have been often spoken of. 
Among the animals is the hairy mammoth, possibly a pair of 
them, a reindeer, a squatting stag, two running reindeers, two 
aurochs, two horses’ heads, two fishes and a horse and a human 
figure and various animals 
carved inthe round. Among 
the industrial tools were 
a lances, harpoons, arrows, 
moh SOiénteeediiles: off reindeer horn, 
ory ot pierced fossil shells and 

wolf’s teeth from La Mad- 
a aS elaine; also knives, borers, 
arrow-heads, whistles from 
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Fig. 10.—Treasure House of Atreus. scrapers, plates of ivory 


from Cro Magnon, a browsing reindeer from Thayngen cave, 
Switzerland, and an implement from the jaws of a cave-bear 
from Hohlefels cave, Wurtemberg. 


Here, then, we have a picture of the cultus of the cave- 
dwellers which may be compared to that of the early lake 
dwellers, but which exceeded the cultus of the kitchen middens, 
thus showing that the caves may have been occupied through 
three periods of time. 

The savage tribes clothed themselves in skins or fur. Shells 
and stones were brought from a distance, which shows that there 
was a rudimentary commerce among the people. They had no 
domestic animals, made no pottery, and did not cultivate the 
ground. They hunted the wild horse, the reindeer and the urus. 
They lived near the mouth of caves and perhaps in skin tents. 
They occupied their leisure in engraving with wonderful fidelity 
and skill the likeness of animals in the chase. Among them the 
mammoth, the seal, the cave-bear and the ibex. They repre- 
sented the human figure accompanied with animals. There was 
an extraordinary delicacy in some of their drawings. There isa 

‘tiny likeness of a reindeer’s head scratched upon the frail bone 





*Dawn!'of Art, Rau’s Early Age of Man, Dowker’s Cave Dwellers. 
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of a bird, which, when examined through a magnifying glass, is 
surprising in its workmanship. They also sculptured in the 
round. Portions of a statuette of a urus, the head of a horse, the 
handle of a dagger carved in the likeness of a reindeer, are nota- 
ble examples. These exhibit the freedom and certainty of an 
artist’s hand, the natural gift trained by close observation, but 
there are no traces of a preliminary stage of development to this 
art. 

Totemism was a prominent factor in the religion of that period. 
It is probable that the animals depicted were the totems of the 
Cave-dwellers. It was religion that ruled the art of the period. 
This may account for its perfection. Totemism implies tribal 
organization and subdivision, for it springs from the belief in the 
intimate and special relation of the class which bears the particu- 
lar animal as its totem. The tribal organization is not one of 
mere descent, but one that depends upon the religious sentiment 
as the relationship of the clan extends beyond the tribe to which 
the clan belongs, and embraces all the clans of other tribes which 
bear the same totem. 


III. Burial customs in prehistoric times are worthy of study. 
The final resting places furnish us hints as to the architecture 
which prevailed. The posture chosen was often that of sleep, 
the body lying on its side, with the arms crossed and the knees 
drawn up to the chin; the whole was covered with a quantity of 
red powder, This custom was common among certain hunter 
tribes in America, though most of the bodies which are covered 
with red ocher are in a recumkent attitude. The habit of un- 
fleshing the skeleton was also common in America, as well as in 
Europe. The paleolithic folk also buried treasures with the 
bones of their dead. They kept the bones within the precincts 
of the abodes of the deceased. This was owing to their religious 
belief. The temporary separation of the body from its double 
required that the bones should be laid in the cave or dwelling in 
which he had lived, or in a barrow or tomb built in the sem- 
blance of it. The implements, weapons and ornaments were 
buried with the body, sometimes broken in order that the ghosts 
might be set free, for the use of the ghost or spirit which always 
hovered near. We find traces of this belief in ghosts prevailing 
throughout the world. It is as common in the New as in the 
Old World and was prevalent among the uncivilized races every- 
where. 

The use of fire was, perhaps, common among the cave- 
dwellers. At the Brussels Congress it was stated that in one 
of the Reggio caves human bones were found mixed with those 
of animals, and both showed traces of having been burned, 
though these are supposed to be neolithic. At Solutre, May- 
ence and Corsica, large slabs of stone laid flat and covered 
with heaps of cinders, which formed the family hearth, have 
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been seen. The baking of pottery is proof that the use of 
fire was known in remote times, but pottery is generally regarded 
a true sign of the neolithic civilization, and is denied as belong- 
ing to the paleolithic. Cannibalism is supposed to have prevailed 
in this period. In the Pyrenees and the caves of Lourdes and 
Gourdan human bones have been found mixed with cinders and 
ashes upon the hearth. Excavations at St. Girons have brought 
to light a hearth covered with a layer of stalagmite and numer- 
ous fragments of human bones. Caves in Portugal contained 
human bones split lengthwise. This custom prevailed as much 
in the neolithic as in the paleolithic. The cave-dwellers have 
been compared to the Eskimos, as the bone carving is very sim- 
ilar. The “reindeer period” is illustrated by this means, but no 
skulls like those of the Eskimos have been found in the caves 
of Europe. This overthrows the theory that the Eskimos are 
the descendats of the cave-dwellers. 

The picture of the condition of man during the cave-dwelling 
period is a varying one. It is in reality a moving panorama and 
exhibits to us the progress of mankind from a low condition up 
to an advanced stage. There was probably a change in the cli- 
matic conditions. The fauna became more like that which now 
prevails in some regions, The primeval forests began to appear. 
The huntsman followed animals, some of which have survived 
into the present age. There was one type of horse which the 
people of Solutre, in France, slaughtered in great numbers. The 
bones of 40,000 horses were found in rubbish heaps. This kind 
of horse became rare and disappeared, for there was at the com- 
mencement of the neolithic age, no horse in Western Europe. 
In Europe the three epochs were marked by three different ani- 
mals, The earliest by the mastodon, the second by the reindeer 
and the last by the wild horse. 

The question now arises whether historic tombs can be traced 
back through prehistoric times, so as to make a_ succession 
from the cave period, or the paleolithic period, up to the his- 
toric. In answer to this question it may be repeated that the 
European archeologists have recognized a series of tokens which 
begin with the very beginning of the neolithic age and go through 
the bronze age, to the very beginning of the iron age, making 
subdivisions or epochs to the prehistoric period. They are as 
follows: 1. Kitchen middens. 2. The lake-dwellings. 3. The 
barrows. 4. The cromlechs and dolmens. 5. The standing 
stones, menhirs and alignments. 6. The earth circles, with en- 
closed triliths and standing stones, 7. The pit-houses, towers 
and circular buildings. This is the list, though it does not indi- 
cate the order of time, tor on this point there is a great variety 
of opinion. It will be noticed that of the series four or five were 
used for the abodes of the living. They were as follows: The 
kitchen middens, the lake-dwellings, the earth circles, the pit- 
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houses, possibly the alignments. The following were used for 
tombs, the barrows, both stratified and chambered, the dolmens 
and cromlechs, and occasionally a small earth circle. None of 
these pre-historic structures belong to the paleolithic age. Paleo- 
lithic relics are not found in or near any of them, except in the 
lowest layer of the kitchen-middens, nor have the structures ever 
been found in the gravel beds, or associated with any ancient 
animals.* 

There was a wide gap between the paleolithic age and the 
neolithic, which’ has never been filled or even bridged. The 
pre-historic structures, such as we have mentioned, are all on 
the neolithic side, no structure whatever on the paleolith. This, 
at times, brings doubt whether there was any such thing as a 
paleolithic age, and make it a serious question whether the 
paleolithic cultus will ever be ascertained. The discovery of 
rude relics on the desert hills, several miles from the Nile, by 
Flinders Petrie, and of flints, near Thebes, in the Valley of the 
Nile, by Gen, Pitt Rivers, may prove the existence of man in 
Egypt before the time of the pyramids; but they do not reveal 
the date of his appearance, nor the manner of his living, nor the 
character of his abodes. These rude relics, which are now under 
discussion, have been found in the gravels ot the Delaware and 
of the Ohio. They may prove to be human fabrications. If 
so, they will furnish the data for the geologist to study. One 
of the questions which will come up before him, is the time of 
the first appearance of man. The natural history of man has not 
been recorded by any fossils. All the evidence there is, is that 
furnished by these rude relics and a few human bones which 
have been discovered. What record is there more? 

There are no houses or hearths, no pottery vessels, no do- 
mestic tools, no evidences of permanent abode. If there are any 
traces of fire, they are so scattered and so mingled with tokens 
of a later age that they are very uncertain data for the archzolo- 
gist, and are useful for the geologist for only that one question. 

We go over the whole pre-historic period and find the stone 
age, the copper age, the bronze age, filled with the structures 
which not only betoken the presence of man, but speak volumes 
concerning his habits and customs and modes of life, his relig- 
ious notions, his art forms, his architectural devices. We ask 
whether the advocates of the so-called paleolithic age have not 
been building too much on an uncertain foundation. It seems 
to be largely conjecture whether man who contended with the 
extinct animals had any home. The skulls of the Neanderthal 
man and the man of Spy and the Cro-magnon man may be ever 
so low in their character, yet they reveal nothing as to the char- 





*There are megalithic monuments and “pit-houses” in India and Japan which 
resemble those in Great Britain. There are no such monuments in America. For 
this reason some would ascribe the “barrows” to the Turanian race, but the mega 
lithic monuments to the Aryan race. 
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acter of their abodes. They came from the caves and not from 
the gravels. The bodies which have been found lately in the 
cave at Mentone signify nomore than do the few arrow-heads 
which are said to have been found in connection with the bones 
of the cave hyena and cave bear, in a large cave in the Ozark 
Mountains. The arrow-heads would shcw that this last cave 
belongs to the neolithic age. Tombs are confined to the neolithic 
age; there are no tombs in the paleolithic age. From these, as 
well as the caves, we may ascertain the date of the earliest abodes. 
Some of the tombs indicate that the circular hut was the earliest 
abode, thus confirming the story of the kitchen-middens; others, 
however, are in the shape of deep earth caves, covered with various 
structures, pyramids, topes, treasure-houses, adoratorios, temples, 
tents. The sense of sacredness surrounds the house through- 
out the entire prehistoric age, and these temple tombs are only 
perpetuating the shape. The passage tombs have been quoted 
as proving that man lived during the ice age and constructed 
houses like the ice huts of the Eskimos. 

The Igloo of the Eskimos and the Yourtz of Siberia, are fur- 
nished with passage-ways. They seem to be peculiar to the 
Hyperboreans, The passage tombs of Europe may perpetuate 
the style of house which prevailed during the time of the rein- 
deer, but it is noticeable that they were occupied by a race which 
differs from the’so-called troglodyte, who by some are ascribed 
to the paleolithic age. We are not carried by any of those back 
of the neolithic age, and will find it useless to make the relics, 
which have been so thoroughly studied by the archzologists, the 
basis for a theory as to the houses. The cultus which prevailed 
during neolithic times is to be learned from the caves and the 
tombs. From these we learn the character of the earliest abodes 
of man; but we know nothing of his abodes in the paleolithic age. 
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MAN AND LANGUAGE; 
OR, THE TRUE BASIS OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 





By Horatio HAtg, M. A., F.R. S.C. 


[The following essay first appeared in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada tor 1891, under the title of “Language as a Test of Mental 
Capacity,” and was therein further described as “an attempt to demonstrate 
the true basis of anthropology.” The paper attracted considerable attention 
among scientific men in different countries, and was reviewed by very emi- 
nent writers with favorable comments and some friendly criticisms in such 
_o as “Nature,” “L’ Anthropologie” and the North American Review. 

t had the honor of being reprinted in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. A desire has been expressed in 
various quarters that it shou!d be republished also in this country, in some 
medium more generally accessible than that in which it originally appeared. 
In the present new addition, as it may be styled, an attempt has been made 
to meet the objections of the courteous critics above referred to, as well as 
to correct a few errors and apply some deficiencies that have been noticed 
in the course of the revision. ] 





















I.—LANGUAGE A NATURAL FACULTY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 


As man is beyond question the highest being in animated 
nature, it might reasonably be supposed that anthropology, “the : 
science of man,” would rank highest among the natural sciences. 
Not only, however, has that prerogative not been conceded to 
this science, but the curious fact must be recorded that only within 
the last decade has even an equality with the other sciences 
been at last, very slowly and grudgingly, allowed to it.* This 
recent acknowledgment has been mainly due to two scientific 
developments, as they may be styled, both of the first import- 
ance. The earliest of these was the establishment of the fact, 
ascertained through the researches of Boucher de Perthes and 
his tollowers, of the great and hitherto unsuspected antiquity 
of man upon the earth. The other was the acceptance by the 
large majority of naturalists ot the doctrine of evolution, as appli- 
cable to the human species, along with all other parts of the 
creation. 

The reason why scientific men in general have hesitated so 
long, and still hesitate, to accord to anthropology its true posi- 
tion among the sciences, is one which must be said to do them 
no discredit. They have had what must be deemed a natural 
and reasonable feeling that this branch of science, as commonly 
studied, has no title to the special rank claimed for it. If man 
is merely an ordinary animal, and is not separated from other 
animals by a line as distinct as that which separates a tree from 
a stone, or a stone from a star, why should he claim a whole 





























*It was not until the yoor 1882 that in the American Association tor the Advance- 
ment of Science, at its thirty-first annval meeting, anthropology was raised from the 
humble position of a “subsection,” or mere de ment of another science, to the 
rank.ofa full ‘section.” Two years later, a similar advance in dignity was accorded 
to the science in the British Association, at its fifty-third meeting, 
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main department of science to himself, and not be content with 
his modest “subsection” along with the birds, the insects, the 
vegetables, and the other members of the great biological sec- 
tion? It must be admitted that the chief authorities in this 
science during the last thirty years, whether evolutionists or 
opponents of evolution, have offered no satisfactory reply to this 
objection. The reason of their failure is evident enough. With 
very few exceptions these eminent men have deliberately put 
aside the teachings of comparative philology on this subject, and 
have had recourse solely to evidences drawn from physiology. 
Yet it is certain that the grand characteristic which distinguishes 
man from all other mundane beings is articulate speech. It is 
language alone which entitles anthropology to its claim to be 
deemed a distinct department of science. Until this truth is 
clearly understood, scientific men in genera] will have a right to 
look askance upon the pretensions of a so-called science which 
has no established laws, lays down no definite principles, and 
puts forth no conclusions which claim any higher assurance 
than that of plausible conjectures. If geology or biology were 
in the same position, who would venture to claim for them the 
distinction of true sciences? 

The two main grounds on which are rested the claims of 
language to be deemed the true basis of anthropology are: first, 
its position as the only certain test of the affinities of races ; and, 
secondly, its not less important position as the only sure test of the 
mental capacity of any race. The first of these grounds has 
been discussed in a former essay. In a paper read in 1887, at 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, under the title of “The True Basis of Ethnology,” 
and published in the “Popular Science Monthly” for January, 
1888, under the title of “Race and Language,” I endeavored to 
bring together the evidence and authorities in support of the prop- 
osition that in language, and language alone, is to be found the 
true criterion of the genetic relationship of any two populations. 
It will be enough, perhaps, for the present to say that these argu- 
ments have been tersely and happily summed up by the most 
eminent of living philologists, Prot. Max Muller, who, in the 
third lecture of his recent publication, “Three Lectures on the 
Science of Language and its place in General Education,” fully 
accepts this proposition, and confirms it by many illustrations 
and arguments.* I may add the practical example of my dis- 
tinguished friend, Dr. D. G. Brinton, who in his admirable work, 
“The American Race,” has deliberately put aside all other 
tests, and has based his classification of the tribes of this conti- 
nent solely on the distinction of linguistic stocks. But in refer- 
ring to this subject on the present occasion, my only object is 





*“T agree with Mr. Horatio Hale that the most satisfactory, nay the only = 
sible division of the human race is that which is based on language.”’—‘Three 
Lectures,” etc., p. 49. 
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to disclaim for myself any title to originality in the conclusions 
which have been thus powerfully sustained. These conclusions 
were derived from the writings of two’ American philologists of 
earlier days, Peter S. Duponceau and Albert Gallatin (both, in- 
deed, of European birth—the one French and the other Swiss), 
who in their works laid the foundation of American ethnology; 
and their conclusions have been sustained by a very eminent 
authority, Theodore Waitz, once deemed, before the present 
physical school acquired its undue predominance, the chief of 
German anthropologists. The first volume of his great work. 
“Anthropology of Primitive Races,” was translated and pub- 
lished in London in 1863 tor the Anthropological Society of that 
city, as the best existing introduction to the science for whose 
study the society was established. In this volume he lays down 
the proposition, and iilustrates it with abundance of facts and 
arguments, that “the scientific method at present applied in 
comparative philology possesses a higher degree of authentic- 
ity, and offers better guarantees for its results, than the methods 
of physical anthropology and craniology.” He shows also the 
futility of the common objection that men may change their lan- 
guage, but not their physical appearance. As he points out, 
and-as history confirms, no people ever yet changed its language 
until it had become so intimately mingled with another people 
as to receive from them, along with their language, a large in- 
fusion of their blood. The common—one might almost say the 
vulgar—instance on the other side is that of the negro, or rather 
the “negroid” populations of the southern United States and 
the West Indies. All these populations speak some language 
ot Aryan origin, and on the principles of linguistic ethnology 
should be regarded as Aryans—which, say the objectors, they 
certainly are not. But this assertion simply betrays in those 
who make it an ignorance both of historical facts and of scien- 
tific principles. ‘The name of Aryan originated in ancient Bac- 
tria and northern Hindostan. Some three or four thousand 
years ago a light-hued people, composed of wandering herds- 
men, descended from the northwest, in Tartar-like hordes, upon 
the plains of northern India, then occupied by swarthy tribes, 
whose descendents are now known as “Dravidians” and “Kola- 
rians.” These communities ot Indian negroes, as far south as 
the Godavery river, were subdued, and in great part absorbed, 
by the invading bands. Other conquering hordes of the same 
light-hued race descended upon southern Europe, overpowered 
and assimilated its brown-skinned populations (probably of 
North African origin), received their southern color, and gave 
them their own northern language. If we give the name of Aryan 
to the dusky people of northern Hindostan and the brunette 
nations of southern Europe, why should we refuse it to the 
swarthy people of America, who speak languages of the same 
stock and have probably an equal infusion of Aryan blood ? 
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It should be borne in mind that among the negroid communities 
in the United States and the West Indies very few individuals 
of pure African blood remain. There is probably not one in a 
hundred, certainly not one in ten, who has not some infusion of 
Aryan blood. In our scientific classification the Aryo-Dravid- 
ian nations of Hindostan and the Aryo-Iberian nations of south- 
ern and western Europe are all styled Aryans. Is there any 
good reason for refusing the same style to the Aryo-African 
inhabitants of America? The only reason (and that not a sci- 
entific one) is the sentiment that the negroid Africans stand on 
a lower intellectual grade than that of the negroid Dravidians 
or the swarthy Iberians. If such a prejudice exists, the surest 
way of dispelling it is by a study of the original languages of 
these races. It will appear that many of the African languages 
stand on at least as high a grade as that of the Iberian or Dra- 
vidian tongues. And this, it may be added, is not saying little, 
for the character of these tongues evinces a high intellectual 
capacity in the people who speak them. 

We are thus brought to the main subject to which the: pres- 
ent essay is devoted—the consideration of language as a test of 
mental capacity. And here it is just that a tribute should be 
paid to the candor and discernment evinced by Darwin in rela- 
tion to this subject, a discernment which contrasts markedly 
with the blindness of some of his followers, who are physiolo- 
‘gists and nothing else. The transcendent value of language in 
the intellectual equipment of the human species was clearly 
apparent to him. I quote the whole of the striking paragraph 
(section 73 of “The Descent of Man”) in which his views are 
set forth: ‘Man in the rudest state in which he now exists is 
the most dominant animal that has ever appeared on this earth. 
. He has spread more widely than any other highly organized 
form; and all others have yielded before him. He manifestly owes 
this immense superiority to his intellectual faculties, to his social 
habits, which lead him to aid and defend his fellows, and to his 
corporeal structure. The supreme importance of these char- 
acters has been proved by the final arbitrament of the battle for 
life. Through his powers of intellect, articulate language has 
been evolyed, and on this his wonderful advancement has mainly 
depended. As Mr. Chauncy Wright remarks: ‘A psycholog- 
ical analysis of the faculty of language shows that even the 
smallest proficiency in it might require more brain power than 
the greatest proficiency in any other direction.” He has in- 
vented and is able to use various weapons, tools, traps, etc., 
with which he defends himself, kills or catches prey, and other- 
wise obtains food. He has made rafts or canoes for fishing or 
crossing over-to neighboring fertile islands. He has discovered 
the art of making fire, by which hard and stringy roots can be 
rendered digestible, and poisonous roots or herbs innocuous. 
This discovery ot fire, probably the greatest ever made by man, 
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excepting language, dates from before the dawn of history. 
These several inventions, by which man in the rudest state has 
become so pre-eminent, are the direct results of the development 
of his powers of observation, memory, curiosity, imagination 
and reason. I cannot, therefore, understand how it is that Mr. 
Wallace maintains that ‘natural selection could only have en- 
dowed the savage with a brain a little superior to that of an 
a e. ” 

To the views so eloquently and convincingly expressed, only 
one qualification seems to be required; but that is one of the 
greatest importance. Articulate language is spoken of as an 
acquired art, a “discovery of man.” It the habit of walking 
upright was a discovery of man, then in the same sense we may 
doubtless accept the use of speech as his discovery. But from 
what we know of the bodily structure of the human species, we 
are sure that the first members of that species, however they 
may have come into existence, must, after passing the period of 
infancy, have assumed the upright position. And from our 
knowledge of the vocal organs and the brain of the human 
species, we may be equally sure that the first human beings 
who had passed beyond the infantile stage must have spoken to 
one another in articulate language. Furthermore, as we have 
every reason to believe that the first human beings were as tall, 
as strong, and as active as any of their descendants, so we have 
equally good reason to believe that the language which they 
spoke was as well constructed and as expressive as any language 
that is now spoken. 

This assertion may at first thought seem startling, but I be- 
lieve that the more carefully it is considered and discussed, the 
more clearly its reasonableness will be apparent. Fortunately, 
however, we are not reduced to mere analogical reasoning for 
evidences of its truth. This can be abundantly shown by an 
analysis of the languages spoken by those tribes of men who, 
in the opinion of all anthropologists, are now in the lowest stages 
of culture. If it shall appear that some of these languages are 
as well organized and as expressive as those of the most civil- 
ized nations, it will be evident that the capacity for speech, like 
the capacity for walking erect, has nothing to do with culture, 
and that, as I have elsewhere said, to talk of “barbarous lan- 
guages” is as absurd as it would be to talk of barbarous com- 
plexions, barbarous hair, or barbarous lungs. 

It is deserving of remark that for the materials of the stud 
into which we are now about to enter, we shall be indebted 
almost entirely to the labors of missionaries. There can be little 
question that one reason why linguistic anthropology, which 
treats man as an intellectual and moral being, has of late years 
been superseded by physical anthropology, which treats him as 
a dumb brute, is that the pursuit of the latter science—if science 
it can be called—is so infinitely the easier. To measure hum: n 
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bodies and human bones; to compute the comparative numbers 
of blue eyes and black eyes in any community; to determine 
whether the section of a human hair is circular, or oval, or 
oblong; to study and compare the habits of various tribes of 
man, as we would study and compare the habits of beavers and 
bees; these are tasks which are comparatively simple. But the 
patient toil and protracted mental exertion required to penetrate 
into the mysteries of a strange language (often without the aid 
of an interpreter), and to acquire a knowledge profound enough 
to afford the means of determining the intellectual endowments 
of the people who speak it, are such as very few men of science 
have been willing to undergo. Only in rare cases has a Lepsius 
among the Nubians, or a Washington Matthews among the 
Hidatsas and Navajos, been found equal to the task. Many 
have gathered vocabularies, which have been useful in determ- 
ining the affiliations of races, but which, unfortunately, at the 
same time, through their necessary imperfections, have given 
rise to gross errors, such as the current opinions that the lan- 
guages spoken by barbarous people are poor in expression, have 
few general or abstract terms, }ave no substantive verbs, and 
no real inflections. For the proofs which enable us to dispel 
these errors, and to disclose the true character of these lan- 
guages and the capacity of the people who speak them, we are 
indebted mainly to the enlightened and indefatigable efforts of 
missionary zeal. 


IIl.—AN AMERICAN EXAMPLE.—THE ATHAPASCANS, NORTH AND 
SOUTH. 


One of the most remarkable products of this zeal is the huge 
folio volume of the Rev. Father E. Petitot, on the language of the 
“Déné-Dindjié” Indians, published in 1876 by the distinguished 
explorer, M. Alphonse L. Pinart, in his valuable “Bibliothéque 
de Linguistique et d’Ethnographie Americaines,” and represent- 
ing the results of twenty years of labor in one of the most un- 
inviting regions of the earth. The “Déné-Dindjié” are the 
Indians known to American ethnologists as Athapascans (a 


‘ name given to them by Gallatin in his well-known “Synopsis 


of the Indian Tribes”),—and later and more generally as the 
Tinneh people. Zinne, dene, dindjie are three of the numer- 
ous dialectical forms which the word for “man” assumes in 
the numerous septs composing the northern branch of this 
great family, occupying the whole of that North American 
Siberia which spreads (south of the Eskimo) from Hudson 
Bay on the east to Alaska on the west, including also the north- 
ern interior ot British Columbia and part of its sea-coast. It is 
a dreary region of rocks and marshes, of shallow lakes and 
treacherous rivers, oftering no attractions except such as the 
hunter finds in the numerous fur-bearing animals which roam 
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over it and afford to the native tribes a precarious subsistence. 
When this resource fails, they live on lichens, which they gather 
from the rocks. Their dwellings are tents of skins, or rude huts 
made of the boughs of the stunted trees which here and there 
grow in the scanty soil. The people live in small scattered 
bands, with little of what can be called a social organization. 
M. Petitot depicts them with a strictly impartial pencil. 

In bodily aspect, he tells us, they differ trom the Eskimo, and 
resemble more nearly their southern neighbors, particularly the 
Sioux. They are tall and slender, with high but receding fore- 
heads, wide cheek-bones, and prominent brows, beneath which 
the large eyes gleam with an ophidian lustre. The heavy up- 
per eyelid, a little oblique, lends often to the glance something 
peculiarly suspicious and distrustful. The straight shining black 
hair descends in heavy locks over the eyes and shoulders. The 
color varies, but though clear, is never so white as that of 
Europeans, having always a tinge of brown. 

In character the Tinneh people unite, in our author’s opinion, 
the usual defects of savages with more good qualities than are 
ordinarily combined with these defects. Their hard lite makes 
them selfish, proud, severe towards women and old and weak 
people—though blindly indulgent to their children—and also 
cowardly, lazy and deceitful. But he adds, “how many other 
vices commonly ascribed to savages are unknown to them?” 
They are humane and gentle to their equals,—are sober and 
averse to strong liquor; they are not vindictive; theft, rage and 
violence are unknown among them. They are eager lor instruc- 
tion, and inquire about everything, like children. They do not 
lack sagacity and penetration; but he adds the remark which 
will be found significaat—“their intelligence is evidently in the 
swaddling clothes of infancy; their faculties are, so to speak, 
benumbed or shackled by a bar, which is nothing else than that 
forced and abnormal condition which we style barbarism.” 


The language spoken by these people, as it is fully analyzed 
and minutely set forth by the author, is one of the most remark- 
able emanations of the human intellect. It possesses all the 
qualities and constituents which persons not tamiliar with the 
discoveries of modern philology are wont to regard as peculiar 
to highly cultivated idioms—capacity tor varied expression, 
wealth of inflections, aptitude for word-formation, the substan- 
tive verb.in different forms, and many auxiliary verbs. To give 
even an outline of this extraordinary language would take us 
beyond the reasonable limit of such an essay as the present. A 
few examples, selected as fair specimens, must suffice.* 

The primary roots of the Tinneh language, as of the Sans- 
crit, are all monosyllabic, and usually have a signification ot a 








.*In the words of the aborigina) languages quoted in this paper, the “scientific 
orthography” has beenemployed. The elements of this orthogray hy may be briefly 
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general or abstract character; thus, ¢hay, sand, really signifies 
“the minute, decomposed object”; shzon signifies age, maturity; 
tthen, bone, is understood properiy to mean “the long hollow 
object.” From these are made’ secondary roots by prefixing or 
adding a particularizing vowel--¢hayé, minute, broken up; edjzon, 
ancient ; e¢then, bone. There are other derived roots or 
“themes” formed by prefixing to the simple roots various part- 
icals, as de, de, ne, kwe, in, sometimes with a slight euphonic 
change in the root. Thus, from ¢hay (the minute, sand-like ob- 
ject), we have dedhay (the dh pronounced like ¢/ in ¢his), mean- 
ing salt (that which resembles sand); from shion we have nel- 
shion, grown up (that which has come to maturity); from zthen 
we have da@lthen, hard (¢. ¢., bone-like), and with two particles, 
wn and kwe, prefixed and combined, replacing the initial conso- 
nants of the roots, zzkwene, hollow and long (like a bone). 

One of the most notable of these derived forms is the word 
tor man. Vi or ne (which, as a monosyllable, usually has the 
consonant duplicated,—mz or mne,—to express an emphatic pro- 
nunciation is the Tinneh rcot-word tor “earth.” The particle 
de (otherwise in various dialects pronounced ‘di, Ze, tt, ta, the, 
etc.), which convevs the meaning of “that which is of,” or “that 
which pertains to,” is prefixed to this monosyllable to form the 
derivative term for man (¢imné, déné, etc.) already referred to. 
Man is pre-eminently the being that pertains to the earth. The 
word corresponds, not with the Latin vir, but with homo, and 
in its plural acceptation means “people.” It is used, like the 
German man and the French on (a contraction of homme), as an 
indefinite personal pronoun in phrases corresponding to the “man 
sagt” and “on dit” of those languages. (Déné asel’nt, on me l’a 
dit; déné ze’li, on imite). It even becomes, on occasions, an in- 
definite article (but generally in an abbreviated form), when 
referring to human beings or to parts of the human body, as 
with e#’a, father, denet’a, a father (lit., some one’s father); zn/a, 
hand, deninda, a hand (i. e., some one’s hand), The working of 
the combined powers of deduction, abstraction, and generaliza- 
tion has rarely been exhibited in any language more strikingly 
than in the formation and use ot this word. 

It is, however, as might be expected, in the Tinneh verb that 
the capabilities of the language in the way of expression are 
most fully shown. In many other American languages, as is 
well known, the verb possesses an immense variety of minutel 
expressive forms, which, when these languages were first studied, 
awakened much wonder and admiration. Later on, when the 
physiological and “brutal” view of anthropology overpowered 





described in the phrase “vowels as in Italian (or Soomens, consonanis xs in English.” 


The only additions here required are the @ to represent the short u in but (French eu, 
German o); the Spanish n to indicate the nasalized n,—sometimes weak, as in the 
French bon, sometimes stronger, like our ng in singer; and the apostrophe (’) affixed 
to various consonants and som: vowels to give them an aspirate or guttural sound, 
as k’ to express the Ge’ man-ch or Spanish j, and r’ to indicate a strongly guttural r 
er grasseye) Slight variances of pronunciation are not important in studies of the 
present cast. 
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for a time its philological and intellecwual aspect, a period of 
depreciation set in. Even the always candid and usually careful 
Darwin was so far influenced by the arguments of his ill-informed 
followers that he allowed himself to speak slightingly of “the ex- 
tremely complex and regudar construction of many barbarous 
languages,” as a sign of immaturity and imperfection. If extreme 
complexity in language is a mark of low organization, the Greek 
of Plato and the Arabic of Avicenna must take a very humble 
rank. On the other hand, if irregularity of grammar gives a 
claim to admiration, then the most complex of American lan- 
guages, the Iroquois, Algonkin, and Tinneh, may fairly rank 
beside those exceedingly irregular tongues, the Homeric Greek 
and the Vedaic Sanscrit—both of which, it might be added, 
should, in reterence to the condition of the people who spoke 
them, be classed as “barbarous languages,”—-so little did Darwin, 
or rather his authorities, with all their classical attainments, 
know of the first principles of modern philological science. To 
find a pertectly regular language we must look, not to barbarous 
tribes or civilized nations, but to the inventors of Volapiik and 
other artificial creations of the art. It will not be necessary to 
dwell on the points in which the forms of the Tinneh verb resem- 
ble more especially those common to it with others of the highly 
organized American languages—the numerous conjugations, the 
pronominal transitions from subject to object, and the like. But 
certain special facts must be noticed which will show its claim to 
be ranked in the intellectual scale on the same level with the 
most notable linguistic families of the old world. It possesses and 
constantly’employs the substantive verb in various forms. The 
root of the principal form is 4, of which the present tense, with 
the personal pronoun prefixed, is as follows: 


SINGULAR. Dua. PLURAL. 
esli, Iam. idli, we two are. yaidli, we are. 
nenli, thou art. ali, ye two are. aul’i, ye are. 
enli, he is. kenli, they two are. ’eyonli, they are. 

Examples—déné nenit, thou art a man (homo es); uya enlt, he 
is ashamed; nezun esli, 1 am good. 

Exactly as in the Aryan languages, this substantive verb 
becomes an auxiliary verb in forming secondary tenses of other 
verbs. With certain particles, wa, wo, etc., prefixed to the root 
4, it helps to make the future or conditional form, thus resemb- 
ling, as M. Petitot remarks, the English shall, will, should, and 
would. Thus, daedt, they say, has in the future or “eventual” 
tense, daedi walli, they will or would say. 

Another very common auxiliary verb has for its root Ze, con- 
sidered by M. Petitot to be the same as the word hand, which 
is Ja or /e in different dialects. He compares its use as an aux- 
iliary and in other respects to that ot the English do. It may 
be well to give a part of its conjugation, to show the error of 
the common notion,—which was long since exposed by Dupon- 
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ceau, but constantly crops up,—that American languages have 
not proper inflections, but only agglutinative torms: 

PRESENT TENSE. PAST TENSE. 
asl’é, I do. adailyé, we do. asl’a, I did. adailya, we did. 
ane/é, thou dost. adaul’é, ye do. anenla, thou didst. adaul’a, ye did. 
anlé, he does. adanlé,they do. anla, he did. adanla, they did. 

The difference between an/é, he does, and an/a, he did, is as 
clearly inflective as that which exists in Latin between fac: and 
fecit. Many still more striking examples could be given; but 
for any who have studied these languages they will be needless. 
We may turn to certain classes of verbs which vary in their 
terminations and forms of conjugation according to the nature 
of the actions or ideas which they express, such as “verbs of 
motion,” “instrumental verbs,” “verbs of mental action,” and 
the like. That there should exist in a language of wandering 
savages a distinct class of verbs with peculiar terminations en- 
tirely devoted to expressing the operations of the mind will 
seem to many persons surprising. The surprise, however, will 
proceed wholly from that prejudice of race which refuses to 
regard the people of other and especially of less cultured races 
than our own as endowed with natural capacities equal, and 
possibly superior, to those which governed our forefathers in 
the formation of our speech. 

The “verbs of mental actions” comprise all verbs expressive 
of operations of the intellect and teelings, including thought, 
mental suffering, passion, will, and the like. They are classed 
in no fewer than eight conjugations, distinguished by their ter- 
minations, each conjugation having its own special form in the 
present, past and future tenses. Thus yenesshen, I think, of the 
second conjugation, has in the preterite yenzdhz, | thought, and 
in the future (or “eventual”) yenussht, I shall. or may think. 
NVaossher, 1 commit, has for preterite xaosthilsher, and for its 
future zawussthir. It should be observed (as the last example 
may indicate) that the expression “mental actions” includes in 
this language a much wider scope than might at first thought be 
suspected. Tothis class belong not merely verbs meaning to pity, 
to trust, to hate, to aspire, and the like, but the verbs to punish, 
to forbid, to be tree, to be hungry, (i. e., to desire food), to kill, 
(indicating an action of the will), and even to die, which is ap- 
parently regarded as the cessation of mental power. 

Any neuter or intransitive verb may be made transitive or 
receive a causative signification by inserting the sound of /, de- 
rived from /e,to do. Thus yendhen signifies he thinks, while 
“he thinks him good” would be nezun ye yentldhen, lit. “good 
him he deems. So danutsar, we weep; da-ne-nul’tsar, we 
cause thee to weep, where da is we, ue is thee, and the inserted 
? (which is aspirated for emphasis) puts the verb in the causa- 
tive form. 


NoTE—In the last sentence in the note at the beginning of this article read “edi- 
tion” for addition, and “supply” for apply. 
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ANCIENT ETRURIA. 
By THomas WILSON. 


Etruria is almost pre-historic. It lies in that vista of the 
past which is almost entirely beyond the pale of history. The 
few dim and cloudy patches of tradition which have come to us 
through the classic historian are hardly worthy the name of 
history. Tested by the archzologic discoveries of modern times, 
they are growing less certain and less trustworthy; and yet they 
were of great benefit. By them the archeologist came to know 
of the existence of the Etruscan people; he was enabled to search 
for the archzologic evidence, and when found to recognize it as 
Etruscan, In this way Etruria had a great advantage over other 
pre-historic countries, for without this knowledge, slight though 
it may have been, the discovery of Etruria and its people might 
have been postponed along with other pre-historic peoples until 
the present century. 

Etruria occupied that part of ancient Italy which lies in the 
form of a crescent, bordering on the Mediterranean sea, west of 
the Tiber and Appenines, with the southern horn at Rome and 
the northern in the neighborhood of Spezzia Florence, Arezzo, 
Gobbio and Todi, with the Apennines, indicate generally the 
eastern boundary. There may have been outlying colonies on 
the north and on the south, but this was Etruria proper. North, 
Etruria Circumpadana; south, Etruria Campaniana. The sub- 
divisions of this territory are unknown, but there were twelve 
capital cities, These cities are believed to have been the follow- 
ing, beginning as to locality, on the south: Veii, eleven miles 
north of Rome, Caere (or Cervetri, the modern name), Tarquinii 
(Corneto), Fallerii, Vetulonia, Volsinii, Rusellae, Clusium (or 
Chiusi), Perusia (or Perugia), Cortona, Arretium (or Arezzo), and 
Volterrae. 

There were many other cities. These were only the capitals. 
In some cases the occupation of the site has continued into 
modern times. Cervetri, Orvieto, Chiusi, Perugia, Cortona, 
Arezzo are modern cities upon ancient sites. Some, indeed 
many of them, retain traces of Etruscan architecture and occu- 
pation. But other of these cities have been deserted so long ago 
that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Veii, 
Tarquinii, Vulci, Vetulonia, Volsinii, Rusellae, Volterrae are 
some of them. There is nothing to indicate to the common eye 
that these spots were once great cities. Here and there a bit 
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of pottery, a worked stone, or some such article, or perhaps an 
irregular mound, or ditch, is all that remains to tell the tale, 
and it—the tale—has remained untold and unknown how many 
centuries, one cannot even guess, but far back into the Roman 
Republic, and possibly into the time of the Roman kings. 


GOVERNMENT. 


There does not seem to have been any one city capital of the 
province or country, nor does there seem to have been any cen- 
tral government. _ Each city (and we may suppose, with it the 
surrounding country} seems to have had a government of its 
own, but its form, its power, or its duties are almost unknown 
beyond the fact that it had a governor, or head man, who was 
called Lucumo or Lucumone. Each city could, apparently, 
make war or peace without the intervention or consent of the 
others. yet they could, and did, combine for both. In this re- 
spect they seem to have been somewhat in the form of a federal 
republic—each city being sovereign for some purposes, and com- 
bining all the cities for other purposes. 


The Lucomones appear to have been the head of the church, 
as well as of the state, and to have combined the functions of 
high priest with those of governor. How the Lucumones were 
selected is not known. They may have been wise men, augurs, 
prophets, and so had some divine commission, real or pretended. 
There was no monarchy and no king, so far as we know. 


RELIGION. 


The Etruscans had a religion, of course. It was on the same 
general plan as that of the Greeks and Romans—with gods of 
different attributes and for different purposes. They seem to 
have had, as it were, private gods—the Lares and Penates—for 
each household; the figures, made of bronze and terra cotta, are 
still found in the tombs. There seems to have been less indi- 
viduality, less opportunity for independent action or belief, than 
among the Greeks and Romans. There was more mysticism. 
Their gods seem to have been more exclusive. Their great 
gods could only be consulted by the authorized priestly authority 
at the appointed times and after the requisite ceremonies. Their 
decisions, as made through the priests, were niore absolute. In 
this way they more resembled the Druids. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The Etruscans had a language and must have had a litera- 
ture. Roman historians mention indefinitely the fact that there 
were Etruscan writers of history, tragedy, song, hymns, etc,, etc., 
etc. These have all perished and the world has no means of 
their recovery. The inscriptions, sometimes painted, sometimes 
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engraved on their tombs, can be, and have been, studied at 
leisure. Although the Etruscan alphabet is well known and the 
Etruscan words are easily rendered into living languages, yet 
their meaning when thus rendered is unknown. All the learn- 
ing and labor bestowed on them has, in this regard, been with- 
out result beyond the defining our want of knowledge, These 
inscriptions have been discovered until they number thousands. 
The cardinal numbers, from one to six. the names of which 
were given on the sides of a cube of dice; but their order—which 
is one and which is six—is unknown, The numerals, known to 
us as Roman, were really Etruscan. The writing, both of 
figures and letters, was usually from right to left, though in- 
stances have been found to the contrary, 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


The Etruscans were skilled in both. Their principal arts 
were painting, sculpture, principally in relief, engraving always 
intaglio on the Scarabei and by. incised lines on their bronze, 
the working of precious metals, and the making and decoration of 
pottery. These arts are principally known to’us by the preser- 
vation of objects in the tombs. 

The art of Etruria, like its civilization, had many epochs. 
Some of these epochs show great similarity with Grecian art, 
others with Egyptian art. The relations of these, especially the 
latter, is unknown. 

The sculpture, the engraving, and the working of precious 
stones and metals were unique. They seem to bear no relation 
with that of any other people, if we may except the form of the 
scarab with that of Egypt. 

Gold-working was carried to a high degree of excellence 
by the Etruscans. Their ancient style has been revived and 
become fashionable in the modern world. Its peculiarity con- 
sisted of the decoration of what would otherwise be a plain sur- 
face, by minute balls, almost specks, of gold thickly dotted over 
it.* The only place where similar jewelry of the pre-historic 
times has ever been found was in the Crimea, and to the north- 
east of the Black sea. 

The ceramic art of Etruria was carried to a high degree of 
perfection. The size and number of its examples, their elaborate 
and difficult convolutions, the purity and elegance of form, the 
firmness and delicacy of handling and design in the decorations, 
together with the fragility and fineness of the substance, show 
that the Etruscians ranked high as artists in clay and terra cotta. 
I reserve discussion of sculpture and painting until I speak of 
the tombs and the vases, which combine the greater portion of 
these two Etruscan arts. 





*Mrs, Wilson's Gold Fibula. 
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Of architecture but few examples remain. A few years ago 
it could have been said that there were no remains of any Etrus- 
can temple, palace, church, or house; not one was to be seen, 
even in its ruins, nor has any one ever been seen so as to be 
described by a person worthy of credence. This was true until 
the summer of 1887, when the ruins of a temple were discovered 
at Falerii. 

Walls, possibly some gates, and the tombs with their con- 
tents, are all that remain of Ithe architecture, in fact, of the civil- 
ization of these ancient peoples. All else seems to have been 
swept away by, or during the Roman conquest, and to have 
perished before the advent of the reliable Roman historian. The 
walls around some of the Etruscan cities, Cortona, Perugia, 
Fiesole, Volterrae, with two or three gates, the upper parts re- 
constructed (for example, those at Perugia, by the Emperor 
Augustus), the tombs, especially at Corneto, Orvieto and Chiusi, 
the arch of the tomb of the Gran’Duca, the arches over the aque- 
ducts or sewer at Cloaca Marta near Corneto, and the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome, the walls and arches of Roma Quadrata, and 
those on the Aventine Hill (for these are believed to have been 
the work of Etruscans); these are about all that are left to us. 

These arches were, without doubt, the work of the Etruscans. 
That they were the inventors of the arch is shown in several 
ways, It is conceded even by the Roman historian that the 
‘arches in the walls around Roma Quadrata were the earliest 
work belonging to Roman civilization, and that they were built 
by Etruscan workmen. 

The walls which have just been mentioned bear their own 
evidence of being Etruscan, and the arches in them show the 
various stages of progress until they arrived at the perfect arch 
shown in the earliest Roman work 

The arch of Cloaca Marta and Cloaca Maxima are evidences 
of the excellence of Etruscan architecture and the skill of 
Etruscan workmen. But the finest example which I saw, and 
the one which filled me with admiration, was the arch ot the 
Tomba di Gran’Duca near Chiusi. It was a round, barrel arch, 
twelve and one-half feet long, nine feet and nine inches wide 
(the span of the arch), with blocks of stone from two to four 
teet long and twelve to eighteen inches thick, laid without cement, 
yet perfect in all its parts; water-tight, without a slip or break in 
any joint, and yet rivaling in its antiquity the foundations of 
Rome. 

THE TOMBS. 


The tombs of Etruria are of several kinds, and with many 
differences between them. These differences are believed to 
indicate different epochs of civilization, and by the methods of 
study, comparison, locality, position, and sometimes super-posi- 
tion, together with the identities or similarities of objects found 
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therein—means all known to archzologists—they have been en- 
abled to decide upon some chronologic order to those tombs. 


The earliest belonged to the bronze age and are not at all 
Etruscan, although found in Etruria. They are distinguished 
as a place of sepulchure by the presence of incinerated bones 
placed in what is called “hut urns,” accompanied by the cutting 
implements peculiar to the bronze age. These urns were made 
of clay, baked black, in the form of a hut, round, though occa- 
sionally oval, from one to two feet in diameter, with a conical 
roof nearly the same height. They had a large door, or opening 
in the side, by means of which the ashes were placed within. I 
have prepared a representation of a series of the Etruscan tombs 
which are now on exhibition at the National Museum. The 
first and earliest is called Zomba a Pozzo, or well-tomb—so named 
for being in the form of a well. Number one of the series is a 
perpendicular section representing the one-half of such a tomb. 
A circular hole was dug, say three feet in diameter and four or 
five feet in depth, The bottom was paved with pebbles, and 
around the sides a certain height, leaving a hole in the center, 
in which was placed the pot or urn containing the incinerated 
bones. The hole, with the urn inside, was covered with a large, 
flat stone; more pebbles were laid on its top, first regularly, then 
irregularly, and then filled up with earth. Whether there was 
any monument erected or mark placed over such a tomb is not 
known, but no indications thereof have been found. These 
tombs or graves are found in the greatest number in the neigh- 
borhood of Chiusi. They are scattered indiscriminately over 
the face of the country, but principally upon the hills where they 
appear to have been preserved by the forest growth. Compara- 
tively few have been found in the lower or level lands, but this 
may possibly be accounted for by the centuries of cultivation. 


Apparently the next in chronological order are the Zomée a 
Fosse, or ditch tombs. These are made after the manner of the 
usual grave of the present day. The burial was by inhuma- 
tion and not by incineration. A smaller ditch was made at the 
bottom of the grave, leaving a ledge along each side; the body 
was placed in this smaller ditch in a recumbent position, with 
the intended offerings or objects; and the /fosse or ditch was 
covered with stone slabs, fitting closely, and supported on the 
ledge on each side. In opening these tombs the stones are 
broken with sledge hammers by the workmen and piled up at 
either end of the grave. The original of the copy now in the 
National Museum was opened in the presence of myself, Mrs. 
Wilson and Violet, at Corneto. in March, 1886. 

Succeeding these are the Zombe a Camera, or chambered 
tomb. These were made in the form of a chamber or room, with 
a horizontal entrance through the door on the same level as the 
bottom ofthe tomb. The example shown in the National Museum 
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comes from Orvieto and was tomb No. 98 in the excavation 
made by Signor Ricardo Mancini during the year 1886. We 
assisted at the excavation, spending a week at work in the cem- 
etery. Much of the pottery now displayed in fragments in the 
two cases in the National Museum came from this tomb. I 
found here the Etruscan scarab I now wear. I had it mounted. 
There appeared to be a street of tombs, with doors and entrances 
therefrom, as shown. Some of the doors are but huge slabs of 
stone, which have to be moved bodily in order to obtain entrance, 
while others are, as here shown, hung on pivots and can be 
opened and closed. Such is the door at the Tomba di Gran "Duca 
at Chiusi. A pair of such doors—originals—are to. be seen in 
the Museo Fiana at Orvieto and another at the Etruscan Museum 
in Florence. In these tombs a bench was left on either side, and 
sometimes across the end, for the reception of the body, which 
was place] thereon in a recumbent position. Occasionally a 
burial by incineration was made in these tombs, the urn contain- 
ing the burnt bones being placed onthe floor at the extreme end. 
The furniture of this tomb at the museum is original and genu- 
ine. It was a virgin tomb, having never been violated. This is 
exceedingly rare, most of the Etruscan tombs having been 
opened in ancient times, many of them more than once, It is 
the belief of archzologists that they have been opened first to 
despoil them of their precious metals, then for the objects of 
bronze and pottery, and, lastly, possibly for the sake of the cut 
stone of which the tombs were constructed. Some. were visited 
only once or twice, but it is rare to find them virgin, as was this. 

Next in arder, possibly only a variation of the last division, 
are the painted tombs. These are chambered tombs, sometimes 
of many chambers. They are approached by a stairway cut in 
the solid rock or clay, descending from twenty to forty steps 
from the surface to the door of entrance. There is frequently a 
vestibule; sometimes but one large chamber, and in some cases 
with lateral chambers. These are literally houses for the dead, 
excavated out of the solid tufa rock, and being ten to twenty 
feet beneath the surface. Occasionally they have been excavated 
out of the hillside, with an entrance on the level, instead of de- 
scending. The bodies were placed in sarcophagi and ranged 
around the chamber on the benches of solid rock. The tomb of 
the Tarquinii at Cervetri is thirty-five feet square, with two sup- 
porting pillars, with benches in double tiers, rock hewn, and 
niches above them, sufficient in all to contain fifty corpses, while 
on the walls above are scratched or painted the epitaphs of the 
dead, in which the name of Tarquin appears no less than thirty- 
five times, or over thirty-five bodies. On these walls, in this 
style of tomb, are found the paintings which give to them the 
name of painted tombs. 

The painted: tombs are exclusively Etruscan. They have been 
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discovered in many localities, but the greatest number are at 
Corneto. These have been excavated and put in order. They 
have a guardian and are under lock and key, and are usually the 
property of the government, 

Let me describe the necropolis of Tarquinii, and with it some 
of the painted tombs: Tarquinii was the ancient city, Corneto 1s 
the modern. The former was situated, as was usual for Etruscan 
cities,ona tongue or point of land of the high plateau at the original 
level formed by the tufa rock, when it was deposited during the 
outburst from the neighboring, but now extinct, volcanoes. This 
tufa has been eroded by the streams which, torming their little 
valleys, left the original plateau with points or tongues‘of land, 
surrounded on two or three sides by precipices from fifty to one 
hundred feet or morein height. On these points, overlooking these 
precipices, nearly all Etruscan cities in the south were built. They 
were chosen evidently as places of great natural strength: The 
stream which cut the ravine and formed the valley left a corres- 
ponding plateau upon its opposite side, and this plateau was the 
cemetery. Such was the position of most of the Etruscan cities 
and cemeteries. 


Stand with me on the battlements of the old castle at Corneto, 
itself a ruin of no mean antiquity. We face westward. At the 
foot of the precipice below us flows the little river Marta on its 
southward course to join the sea. To our left, between us and 
the blue Mediterranean, lie the marshes, or plains, so full of 
deadly miasma that no one dares dwell there during the summer, 
On our right is the little ravine, or valley, that separates our 
precipice from its fellow of the same height opposite. On that 
plateau stood the once proud and populous city of Tarquinii, 
one of the capitals of Etruria. On our plateau stands the com- 
paratively modern town of Corneto, while stretching off behind 
us on the same ridge was the necropolis. 


On one of these plateaux was the city of the living; on the 
other the city of the dead, and this was in those far-away ages 
long before the history of man began. Then one of these 
plateaux was life, activity, intelligence, science, art, and history; 
and the other was silence, desolation, death and the grave. In 
this age, these conditions have been reversed. The plateau of 
the city now represents the silence and desolation of death; 
while nearly all we know of the life, intelligence, art or history 
of the city, or its people, is that gathered from the tombs on the 
other plateau. 

The city of Corneto appropriates annually two thousand 
francs, and the explorations are carried on systematically, year 
after year, by a corps of experienced workmen; the results 
being carefully and regularly noted, and the products reported 
and placed in the museums, the whole being done under govern- 
mental supervision. These workmen are digging here, every- 
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where, in every direction and at every place. The number of 
tombs discovered may be counted by the hundreds, but those 
painted and preserved numbered, at my last knowledge, twenty- 
five. This evidently had been a necropolis for a long period, 
during different ages or epochs, for the tombs discovered have 
been of different types, and at different depths, and the articles 
found of many different kinds, so many as to preclude the 
possibility of their belonging all to one age. Tombs or 
funeral deposits may be found within one and a halt or two 
feet from the surface, others at a depth of several yards. Some 
are small, others are large; some with smaller stones, others 
with larger; some better made, others worse; some with steps 
leading down, some without, etc., etc. There is a large circular 
monument near the center of the cemetery, scarcely buried under 
the surface. I could not understand what purpose it had served 
except that it had a sepulchral chamber with steps leading down. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


By THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 





Exploration in Egypt is very easy. The sand may be moved 
as readily as light snow. The climate permits labor all the year 
round, and in fact never obstructs the work for a single day. 
The people are ready to work, reasonably trustworthy, and not 
disposed to be lawless. All these favorable conditions would 
not avail if the government were hostile, but on the contrary it 
is in favor of excavation, gives its full authority to promote the 
undertaking, provides the best possible quarters for a museum, 
and permits a generous disposal of objects to distant cities in 
which they can do the most good in an educational way. More- 
over, excavation is rarely unsuccessful in bringing to light within 
a brief time objects of great value, which fully justify the outlay 
and give constant stimulus to the work. 

In Assyria, on the other hand, there are so many difficulties 
to contend with that no one expects thorough work to be done 
in the valley ot the Euphrates till, in some way, conditions shall 
have been changed. 

In Palestine we have an intermediate situation in every sense. 
The government is hostile to excavation, and reluctantly grants 
from time to time a firman or permit for a specified time and place. 
The climate makes work in winter and in summer utterly im- 
possible, and narrows the explorer’s opportunity to a few weeks 
in the spring and autumn. The people are of so mixed a char- 
acter that, if some are found willing to work, others annoy and 
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obstruct, stealing everything they can lay hands on, and never 
to be fully trusted. The material to be moved is very different 
indeed from Egyptian sand. The explorer is deprived at once 
of everything which he finds, and sees it carried away to Con- 
stantinople, where it can do very little good. And the danger 
to the explorer’s health is so great that he is almost sure to be 
ill when strength is most wanted. 

In view of these difficulties the question may be asked, Why 
persevere? Why not wait till conditions become more favora- 
ble? The answer is obvious. Not only will there be no im- 
provement in several respects which depend upon physical 
causes, but the work demands to be done on account of the 
danger that precious objects may be destroyed. The appear- 
ance of the Moabite stone is a pathetic appeal to make no delay 
in recovering such objects lest they be utterly destroyed, as that 
came near to be. The cutting out of the Siloam inscription 
shows that nothing is safe that has a money value. Moreover, 
the very demand of the age for the treasures of the past will 
not submit that Palestine be neglected, but insists first of all that 
it be made the field of archeological research. Therefore we 
have the noble amount of work which, since our own Robinson, 
has been done in spite ot all dangers and difficulties, till we have 
perfect maps and hundreds of identifications, and till the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund has received general recognition and an 
encouraging degree of support. But what it has done is as 
nothing compared with what remains to be done in the way 
of excavation. The inscribed tablet found in May last at Lac- 
hish has aroused an eager hope that others will be found 
with less difficulty. Mr. Bliss, the explorer, who has every 
qualification needed for his work, has so far recovered from his 
illness of last summer that he resumed work in the fall, and the 
Quarterly Statements are enriched by his graphic accounts. 

It may be truly said that at Lachish, the exploration has gone 
down trom the present life of Palestine to that which belonged 
to the days of Abraham, if not earlier, and that, if the work be 
supported, this will be done in other places till we shall know 
about Melchezidek and his religion, about the founders of Sodom 
and the builders ot Hebron. 
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“MAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD.” 


By Wriu1aAm H. Howmss. 


“‘ Man and the Glacial Period,” by G. Frederick Wright, Vol. 
XLIX of “The International Scientific Series,” just issued by 
D. Appleton & Co., is a work that aspires to speak to a popular 
audience upon two important branches of science—the geology 
of the ice age and the history of the human race during that 
period. Portions of this work are devoted to the discussion of 
early man in America, and to these portions I propose briefty 
to call attention. Man, the leading subject in the title of the 
work, does not appear upon its pages until well on toward the 
close, and some fifteen or twenty pages only are given to the 
American division of the subject. Three or four times that 
number are devoted to early man in Europe. The statement 
of the American evidence is conveniently brief and may be 
summarized in afew words. Relics of art were first discovered 
in the gravels at Trenton, New Jersey, in 1875, and in 1888 
sixty specimens ot rudely flaked stones had been taken from re- 
corded depths, and were therefore available in evidence. It is 
stated that below the superficial soil, which is about one foot in 
depth, the modern Indian flint implements entirely disappear and 
implements of paleolithic type only are found. In 1884 our author 
prophesied that similar evidence of glacial occupation would be 
found in Ohio, where the conditions are closely analogous, and 
subsequently a ftint “implement” of paleolithic type was recov- 
ered trom a depth of eight feet in glacial formations in Madi- 
sonvilie, and later a second “implement” was found at a depth 
of thirty feet in coarse gravels at Loveland. ‘In 1886 a similar 
object was obtained from a depth of eight feet in gravels at 
Medora, Indiana. Another specimen considered to be of the 
Abbeville type was obtained from a depth of sixteen feet in 
glacial deposits in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, and finally num- 
erous pieces of flaked quartz were found in gravels at Little 
Falls, Minnesota. Up to the present time, according to our 
author, the above are all the instances in which relics of art are 
directly and indubitably connected with deposits of this period 
east of the Rocky mountains. Ona subsequent page mention 
is made of one other “implement,” but, it is conceded that there 
are many chances of error with respect to it. 

Thus it is seen that the establishment of two facts of the 
greatest possible importance in human history—the glacial age 
of man in Eastern America and the existence here of a paleo- 
lithic culture—are allowed to be dependent upon this evidence, 
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and no questions are asked as to its competency, and no doubts 
are expressed as to the advisability ot publishing the conclusions 
as final. Next to the finds at Trenton, the Minnesota evidence 
has generally been regarded as the most important, but recent 
explorations make it necessary to throw this out entirely; this 
being omitted it is seen that sixty-four specimens of roughly 
flaked stones collected in four localities, largely at unsafe depths, 
and by four persons none of whom claim to be skilled in the 
observation of gravel phenomena, constitute, if our author is 
right, the entire array of evidence. Although attention is thus 
called to the small number Sf specimens brought forward, I 
would say that this is not necessarilv a vital failing, and it is not 
the chief failing of the evidence ; it is not the quantity so much 
as the quality that calls for attention. As bearing upon the 
latter point there are three things to be considered: first, that 
the evidence of the finding ot these objects in place in undis- 
turbed gravels is not satisfactory. With respect to the sixty 
specimens found upwards of a foot in depth at Trenton, it may 
be said that the foot limit is not a safe one, either for a city or a 
country site. The uprooting of forest trees intermingles the 
contents of the soil to the depth of three or four feet and the 
various excavations conducted upon a town site in 200 years of 
occupation makes “recorded” depths to twice or thrice that 
depth of most uncertain value. Loams and gravels reset after 
being disturbed so that the disturbance is in cases impossible of 
detection. The main difficulty of the unskilled observer is to 
distinguish between objects included in the ancient gravel when 
it was formed, and those embedded recently by descending from 
the surface into excavations. The expert student of gravels is 
often exceedingly puzzled in the observation of these phenomena 
and each year is teaching him greater caution. Neither of the 
four collectors referred to are geologists, and as they could not 
have appreciated the need of extreme care, the chances are very 
great that mistakes have been made, and science, which accepts 
important conclusions only on unimpeachable evidence, is fully 
justified in querying each and all of these finds and in asking 

for additional observation of the highest class. 

In the second place these objects are referred to as smp/e- 
ments, as if no question as to their exact nature had ever been 
raised. It is upon the assumption that they are bona fide im- 
plements, that the theory of a culture otherwise unobserved in 
America is set up and elaborated. Implements are objects 
adapted to a use, and the evidence of their status as implements 
is specialization of shape or indications of modification by use, 
neither of which features is observed in any single one of the 
sixty-four specimens upon which so much has been predicated 
ot peoples and culture and age. That they resemble certain 
types of European paleolithic implements is sufficient for our 
author, who overlooks the important fact that they bear a much 
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closer resemblance to the thousands ot rude failures found upon 
Indian work shops in all parts of this country. 

Thirdly, could science be brought to accept as fully satistac- 
tory the evidence of unprofessional observers that these objects 
were found in place in the gravels, thus recognizing the pres- 
ence of man in glacial times, it still cannot concede the estab- 
lishment of a theoretic culture in the eastern United States un- 
til some completed implement, some finality of art is recovered 
to serve as an index of culture grade. The only specimen of 
the sixty-four referred to having decided indications of being a 
finished implement, and the only one suggestively resembling 
a European type, is the one from Tuscarawas county, Ohio, 
and that can be duplicated from the refuse deposits of 
any of the great Indian quarry-shops of thiscountry. If analogy 
ot torm is to be used at all in this discussion these objects must 
be classified with American rejects left by modern neolithic im- 
plement-makers upon shop sites, and not with foreign imple- 
ments. 

Four of these rude specimens, said by inexpert observers to 
have been found in place in glacial gravels, are considered suffi- 
cient to establish the existence of the glacial man of palaeolithic 
culture throughout the vast valleys west of the Alleghanies, 
and sixty still less specialized specimens of like pedigree, satisfy 
the supporters of the glacial palaeolithic idea east of the moun- 
tains. This is indeed a most meager and unstable foundation 
for the imposing superstructure reared upon it. 

The evidence relating to glacial man on the Pacific coast is 
equally voluminous, but with few exceptions is less conclusive, 
and the grade of culture indicated by the finds is not paleo- 
lithic, but of a high neolithic type closely resembling, and per- 
haps superior to, that of the historic peoples. 

A most serious feature of this popular presentation of mea- 
gerly supported conclusions as if they were fully accepted by 
the scientific world, is their adoption by such writers as Fiske, 
and their incorporation into standard historic works. 

Seeing that our author has not himself made a single original 
observation bearing directly upon the subject he would, in re- 
writing this work for the next edition, be warranted in omitting 
all that he has said with reference to man, and especially to 
paleolithic man in America. This would give the slowly ac- 
cumulating evidence a few years to overtake the already well 
developed theory, and would serve as a partial corrective to the 
large installments of unsafe matter already furnished by incon- 
siderate book makers to a credulous people. 
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PALEOLITHIC MAN IN NORTH AMERICA. 


By Henry W. Haynes. 


The recent repeated attacks upon Professor G. Frederick 
Wright for presenting a summary statement of the evidence of 
the existence of paleolithic man in this continent, in his lately 
published work, Man and the Glacial Period, seem to call for 
some notice on the part of those who maintain the truth of his 
hypothesis. But first it is proper to enter a protest against the 
general tone of the criticism referred to. It is characterized by 
such an arrogant assumption of superior and infallible knowledge 
as to fully justify the retort in kind; while running through it is 
a strain of “mutual admiration” on the part of the critics, and of 
manifest prejudice against the inter-criticised, sufficient to war- 
rant the suspicion that it has been prompted mainly by personal 
jealousy. 

Whether the glacial period was a unit, or whether it ought 
rather to be divided into several successive stages, makes no 
difference with regard to the reality of the existence of man upon 
this continent at that early time. It is not necessary to deter- 
mine whether man was pre-glacial, inter-glacial, or post-glacial, 
provided it appears that he was actually living here as the con- 
temporary of certain animals, now either extinct or migrated to 
colder regions, but whose bones have been discovered in gravel 
deposits recognized by geologists as laid down during the glacial 
period, or have been found in caverns, where they have been 
sealed up by layers of stalagmite formed subsequent to it. The 
question hinges solely upon the fact of the discovery in these 
same deposits, or caverns, together with the bones of such ani- 
mals, either of human bones, or of objects fashioned by man’s 
hands; upon the genuineness of the objects so claimed as the 
work of man, which are principally known to archzlogists as 
paleolithic implements; and upon the reasonable certainty that 
they were so fashioned either previous to, or contemporaneously 
with, the deposits in which they occur. 

The term faleolithic man (as the etymology of the word im- 
plies) can be properly applied only to man, who is proved to 
have been living under such conditions as these. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to understand precisely what is meant by the 
term paleolithic implement, as upon this point great confusion 
of thought prevails in this country, though this is not the case 
in the old world. It has been gravely argued that all rudely 
chipped implements, wherever they have been found, ought to 
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be so named, just as all polished stone implements are properly 
called neolithic. But this is directly opposed to the experience 
of every explorer of Indian shell-heaps and village sites in which 
both kinds of implements are found commingled. Something 
more than the mere method of fabrication is required to make it 
proper to designate an object as paleolithic. Mr. Wm. H. Holmes 
has found, near Washington, cart loads of rudely chipped, un- 
finished Indian celts, but, I think, no trained archeologist would 
hesitate for a moment to pronounce that the objects figured by 
him in the article entitled “A Quarry Workshop” (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. III, Plate IV) do not bear the slightest 
resemblance to real paleolithic implements. Consequently, in 
my judgment, this much vaunted discovery has not any bearing 
upon the question at issue. Experience as to what genuine 
paleolithic, implements, those discovered in Europe and univer- 
sally acknowledged by archzologists there to be such, really 
look like is demanded, before it can be either asserted or denied 
that similar objects have been discovered in this country. The 
engravings and figures of such objects, to be found in books, are 
very misleading as to their actual appearance, and are only useful 
to those who are familiar with the originals. This whole subject 
has been fought over and settled long ago in Europe. No sooner 
had Dr. John Evans, the most eminent authority upon this ques- 
tion known to science, brought forward the view that only one 
particular style of flint implements is ever to be found in the 
river gravels, or sealed up in caverns once the abode of man, and 
that they are quite unlike the flint implements found in or near 
the surface soil, than he was taken to task, and “wasters” from 
the sites of manufactures of flint implements, and rude tools found 
in the Danish kitchen-midden, were brought forward as precisely 
resembling those objects for which a much greater antiquity was 
claimed by him. But so different is their shape and style, and 
the method of their use, so unlike is the character of their 
clipping, and such clear and unmistakable traces of great antiquity 
do they exhibit, that no archzologist in Europe at the present 
time thinks of questioning Dr. Evans’ assertion that “the gen- 
eral facies of a collection of implements from the river drift, and 
one from the surface, is entirely distinct” (Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, etc., p. 569). 


No fact in archeology is now more conclusively established 
than that man once actually lived 2” some regions as the contem- 
porary of certain extinct animals, and that he fashioned at that 
time only a certain peculiar type of stone implements; but that 
at a later period, 7” the same regions, his implements are found 
to exhibit a more elaborate and finished type, resembling pre- 
cisely those used by the inhabitants of this continent at the time 
of its discovery. Even Mr. Holmes admits that “the possibility 
that there were glacial men, inter-glacial and post-glacial 
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somewhere upon this continent, is not seriously questioned by any 
one.” (Science, XX. 296—Nov. 25, 1892). But on the very 
next page he adds that “the exclusively rude period of flaked 
art, observed in Europe, is so extraordinary that its repetition in 
other countries would approach the marvelous.” This is a very 
strange conclusion on his part. Is there anything marvelous in 
the fact that man everywhere should have passed through similar 
stages of progress, if he is everywhere the same being? Is it 
marvelous then to expect to find paleolithic implements in North 
America, unless Mr. Holmes means us to understand that in his 
opinion this continent was not peopled until man had reached 
the neolithic stage of culture? But Mr. Holmes ventures the 
assertion that “there is not in the museums of Europe or Amer- 
ica a single piece of flaked stone found in place in the gravels of 
America and satisfactorily verified that can with absolute safety 
be classified as an implement at all.” (Ibid., p. 297). This is a 
pretty bold statement. Does Mr. Holmesactually mean to claim 
that he is the only living man who is competent to form a judg- 
ment in regard to “the specialization of shape” in an object, or 
capable of having a reasonable opinion as to what is and what is 
not an implement? I hope I am not trenching upon the bounds 
of modesty when I venture to assert that I have carefully studied 
many undoubted implements, found in this country and verified 
satisfactorily, which precisely resemble the numerous paleolithic 
implements that I have studied with equal care in Europe, and 
that they do not bear the slightest resemblance to the “thousands 
of rude failures found upon Indian workshops in all parts of this 
country,” to which he alludes. So, too, his statement that “‘none 
of these articles exhibit well defined evidences of having been 
used,” (Ibid., p. 296) is, to my personal knowledge, equally wide 
of the fact. Mr. Holmes seems to be fond of making startling 
assertions, as where he states that “quarrying was accomplished 
mainly by the aid of stone, wood and bone utensils, aided in some 
cases, perhaps, by fire. With these simple means the solid beds 
of rock were penetrated to depths often reaching twenty-five 
feet.” (Ibid., p. 295). I have italicised the words wood and bone 
to direct attention tu the impossibility of such a statement as 
this, which bears directly upon his capacity to form an opinion 
upon matters about which no one knows anything positively. 


The genuineness of objects discovered in this country, which 
Mr. Wright claims to be the equivalent of the paleolithic imple- 
ments in Europe, is solely a question to be decided by experts 
in such studies. Until these critics can establish their compe- 
tency to pronounce against such objects contrary to the opinion 
of other men, who have enjoyed equal, if not superior opportu- 
nities for forming a correct judgment regarding them, the prob- 
abilities may fairly be said to favor their acceptance. Peculiarly 
rash is Mr. Holmes’ statement in regard to the implement found 
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in Tuscorawas, Ohio, and figured by Mr. Wright in his book, 
(Fig. 71), that it “can be duplicated many times from the refuse 
deposits of any of the great Indian quarry-shops of this coun- 
try.” Now not only does this implement precisely resemble in 
form, plan and mode of chipping, the paleolithic implements of 
Europe, but it also possesses the characteristic glossiness and 
waxy touch, which are only to be found upon genuine paleolithic 
implements, and which can only be recognized by having the 
different objects in one’s hand, as I have pointed out in another 
place. (Proceedings of Boston Society of Natural History. 
XXV, 49). 

On this continent it is only in beds of gravel in which there 
have been discovered what are claimed to be paleolithic imple- 
ments, that the bones of such animals, extinct or migrated, as the 
mammoth andthe reindeer, have been met with. No similar 
discoveries in caverns have been made in North America. The 
age of such beds of gravel, in which these objects have been 
found imbedded, is solely a question for geologists. 


All of Mr. Wright’s critics haye joined in casting a doubt 
upon the antiquity of certain implements, made of white quartz, 
which have been discovered by Miss Babbitt, near Minneapolis, 
upon the ground that it either has been, or will be proved that 
“the implement-bearing layer is unquestionably modern, and not 
glacial, nor post-glacial.” (Science, XX. 249). Now inasmuch 
as Mr. Warren Upham, one of the most experienced and careful 
of the geologists connected with the U. S. Geological Survey, 
has carefully studied the question as to the geological position 
of these objects, and vouched for them as belonging to the gla- 
cial period, (Proceedings of Bcston Society ot Natural History, 
XXIII, pp. 436-447), it will be at least modest for these gentle- 
men to wait until his position has been refuted before passing 
their arbitrary judgment upon the question. 


As to the precise geological position of the Trenton gravels, 
in which the greatest part of the paleolithic implements of North 
America have been discovered, there has been much discussion 
among geologists, but inasmuch as no one claims that they are 
of recent origin, it will be needless to dwell upon that question 
here. It will probably be quite enough for me to quote the 
language of Mr. W. J. McGee, one of Mr. Wright’s most acri- 
monious critics upon this point: “It is in the aqueo-glacial gravels 
of the Delaware River, at Trenton, which were laid down con- 
temporaneously withthe terminal moraine, one hundred miles 
further northward, and which have been so thoroughly studied 
by Abbott that the most conclusjve proof of the existence of 
glacial men is found.” (“Paleolithic Men in America,” in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, November, 1888.) It seems that as late as 
four years ago the “geomorphology” of the “New Geology” 
(Science XX, 317), saw nothing in the age of the Trenton gravels 
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to militate against the existence of paleolithic men in North 
America. 

There remains to be considered the question of the authenticity 
of various finds, especially of those made at Trenton by Abbott 
and several other competent observers. Here, even at the risk 
of being relegated among the “inconsiderate book-makers,” who 
are accused of having betogged the question, I must be per- 
mitted to refer to what I have published elsewhere for a com- 
plete setting forth in detail of the evidence and argument bearing 
upon this question, as this would require far more time and 
space than are now at my command. (See Narrative and Criti- 
cal History, edited by Justin Winsor, Vol. I, Chap. VI.; the 
Pre-historic Archeology of North America.) 


I have there shown that “these discoveries of Dr. Abbott are 
not liable to the imputation of probable errors of observation or 
record, as would be the case if they rested upon the testimony 
of a single person only. In September, 1876, Professor Putnam 
was present at the finding z” place of two paieolithic implements, 
and in all has taken five with his own hands from the gravel at 
various depths. Mr. Lucien Carr also visited the locality in 
company with Prof. J. D. Whitney, in September, 1878, and 
found several in place. Since then Profs. Shaler, Dawkins, 
Wright, Lewis and others, including the writer, have all suc- 
ceeded in finding speciinens, either in place or in the talus along 
the face of the bluff, from which they had washed out from 
freshly exposed surfaces of the gravel. The whole number thus 
far discovered by Dr. Abbott amounts to about four hundred 
specimens.” Of these, sixty have been taken from recorded 
depths in the gravel. 

As no one has questioned the authenticity of the discoveries 
‘that have been made at Madisonville, Loveland and New Com- 
erstown, Ohio, and at Medora, in Indiana, it is needless to waste 
time uponthem. That only a few paleolithic implements have 
thus far been discovered is sufficiently to be acounted for by the 
equally notorious fact that very few persons have searched for 
them, and by the difficulty many experience in discriminating 
between such objects and the ordinary “wasters” of Indian fabric. 

There remains, lastly, for consideration the question whether 
implements found in glacial gravels are contemporaneous with 
them, or whether they may not have been subsequently intro- 
duced into them. We are told that none of the discoverers are 
“skilled in the observation of gravel phenomena;” that “gravels 
reset after being disturbed ;” and that there is great difficulty in 
distinguishing between “objects included in the ancient gravel 
when it was formed, and those imbedded recently by descending 
from the surface into excavations.” Here’s a “mare’s nest” in- 
deed! So, professional geologists, like Shaler, Whitney, Daw- 
kins, or Lewis, cannot be trusted to distinguish between dis- 
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turbed and undisturbed gravels! The fact is that is not difficult 
to discrimiuate, and nothing more is required to do this than a 
trained habit of observation on the part of the student. As it is 
understood by every one that this is the first matter to be at- 
tended to in every find, a skilled archzologist, like Putnam or 
Carr, or Abbott, is just as competent to determine whether the 
gravel has been disturbed, in which he has found an implement, 
as another archeologist, like Holmes, is to assert the contrary. 
It seems to be assumed by Mr. Wright’s critics that everybody 
is a simpleton who dares to claim that there is good evidence 
of the existence of paleolithic man in North America. The 
truth of this hypothesis does not rest upon the merits or demerits 
of Prof. Wright’s book. Those who maintain it are quite willing 
to await the developments of the tuture. Magna est veritas et 
prewvale-tit. 
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ANCIENT EARTH-WORKS IN ONTARIO.* 


By Hon. C. A. HIRSCHFELDER, 


In my paper read last year before this section I referred to. the 
different modes of burial adopted by the Hurons, confining my 
remarks upon that occasion solely to the district inhabited by 
that tribe. I purpose in this paper to briefly describe a few of 


the more interesting earth-works which I have surveyed in the 
Huron country and other parts of the province. There is really 
no authentic way of computing the age of our pre-historic 
remains. We have the historic date of 1649 as the period when 
the Hurons were almost exterminated by their deadly foes, the 
Iroquois, the few remaining being driven from their ancient 
abode, now known as Simcoe county, to Lorette, near Quebec, 
so that all earth-works in that district are anterior to that date. 

The counting of rings in trees is far from reliable, but 1n this 
Northern region, where there is only one growth a year, some 
idea, in this way, can be formed of the age of atree. That the 
Hurons occupied the same district for several centuries is evi- 
dent from the fact that some forty or fifty ossuaries have been 
discovered in their country, and as the ‘ Feast of the Dead,” 
through which custom the ossuaries originated, was only held 
every eight or ten years, they must consequently have resided 
permanently in their beautiful country for at least three or four 
hundred years. 

In the midst of a large forest in the Huron district there is a 
circular ditch more than half a mile in circumference and nearly 
four feet deep. A good sized man would be able to shoot his 
arrow from therein with little more than his head and shoulders 
exposed to danger. To judge from the age of the adjoining 


* Notes of a paper read before the A. A. A. 8., at Rochester, 1892. 
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trees and from the depth of vegetable mould in some parts of 
the entrenchment (a depth of three feet), I am inclined to con- 
sider this a very ancient fort. 


Another relic of the past admits of being described, but what 
its object may have been I am unable to conjecture. In the 
Township of South Orillia there is a circular excavation one 
hundred feet in diameter and twenty-three feet deep, tapering 
gradually downward until at the bottom it is but twenty-five feet 
in diameter. The farmer who originally owned the property on 
which it is situated, thought he could detect the remains of an 
entrenchment around it, which had -been constructed from the 
sand taken from the pit, but of this he did not appear to be cer- 
tain. At the present time there is no appearance of its having 
been circumvallated. 

There are many single graves within a radius of half a mile, . 
to the south, east, north and northeast, many of which were 
opened years ago, but I could learn nothing as to what was dis- 
covered in them. Many stone tomahawks were found near and 
I picked up one on the edge of it. The pit is about fifty yards 
from a hill, and is on comparatively level ground. We dug in 
several places, till we reached the clay, but were not rewarded 
with a find. 

About eighty rods distant there are the remains of a camping 
ground, with such marks of former occupancy as are afforded by 
the presence of ash heaps, fragments of pottery, etc. 

On a small island in Lake Couchiching (a little lake adjoining 
Lake Simcoe), there is an old semi-circular fort. The island on 
which it is situated is divided from the mainland by a narrow 
strip of water. The fort is so constructed as to rendera landing 
by an enemy possible only by climbing up the embankment. It 
commands a view in every direction, so that surprise would be 
impossible to a watchful garrison. The embankment which con- 
stitutes the fort is 470 feet long, with a uniform height of tour 
and a half teet. It is ten feet wide at the base and four at the 
top. The erectors of this fort have left no trace of their identity, 
or of the ‘period of its construction, but being situated in the 
Huron country it is, no doubt, a work of that tribe. 


A second fort somewhat similar to that above described is sit- 
uated in the County of Lambton, about two miles inland from the 
River St. Clair, This fort consists ofan oval embankment eight 
hundred and twenty-four feet in circumference, the inside is one 
hundred and eighty-six feet across at the widest part, and its 
length is three hundred and twenty-six feet.’ The embankment 
in this case is six feet thick at the base and three at the top. 
There are two entrances to this fort, each about three feet wide, 
one facing the northeast and the other opposite, On digging 
inside we found broken pieces of earthen vessels, the bow! of a 
small pottery pipe and a flint head. The specimens of pottery 
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were similar to those usually found among Indian relics. This 
fort closely resembles the one described in Lake Couchiching, 
and I think they were constructed by the same people. Dead 
trees were lying on the embankment which must have seen some 
three centuries ere they fell. 

A fort of unique and singular construction is situated in the 
County of Elgin. It is the most interesting work of defence I 
have examined in Canada and bears a strong resemblance to 
works described by Squier and Davis in their valuable book enti- 
tled the “Mounds and Monuments of the Mississippi Valley.” 
The fort measures four hundred and twenty-eight by three hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, the measurement being taken from the in- 
terior embankment. It is of a somewhat oval form. Two walls of 
earth ard two entrenchments surround this fort. The external wall 
has a uniform thickness of from thirty-five to thirty-eight feet; 
the interior is somewhat smaller, while the larger ditch, which is 
situated between the two embankments, is twenty feet wide and 
five feet deep. Inside this large ditch a ledge some five feet wide 
runs completely round the fort, which was so constructed that a 
man*could lie on it full length and be protected by the external 
embankment, which apparently had been made some two feet 
higher than the ledge. This style of construction, so far as I 
am aware, is unique. An invading enemy in order to gain an 
entrance would have first to get over a ditch, then to climb a wall 
and there encounter a row of men lying flat on the ledge, while 
behind them would be standing another row. If the enemy 
managed to get through this part of the fort, they would have a 
second wall to climb before they could reach the fort proper. A 
creek runs along the western limit, encompassing part of the ar- 
tificial ditch, but does not break the embankment which termi- 
nates at the northwestern side of the fort in a steep valley some 
sixty feet wide. 

This valley affords the only apparent entrance, except at the 
southwestern corner, where the embankment seems to be some- 
_what lower, as if a gateway had been there. An intelligent 
farmer who has lived near the fort for twenty-eight years in- 
formed me that human bones were frequently found, at one 
time, in the immediate neighborhood. I obtained some broken 
specimens of pottery, flint heads, bones of animals, three stone 
axes, and a stone pipe from this locality. 


This ancient fort, being constructed on altogether different 
principles from the other works of defense found in Canada, I 
am inclined to class it as a work of the Mound-builders, and 
believe it remains as a solitary monument of the farthest eastern 
point inhabited by that ancient people. It has all the appearance 
of great age, its thick walls of earth and deep entrenchments 
havirg alone preserved it from the devastating hand of time. 
There are gigantic trees growing in the fort, on the embankment 
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and in the entrenchment, several of the largest having grown 
subsequently to the construction of the work. Many of them 
measure more than eight feet in circumference; while one of the 
largest is eleven feet, three inches, and must be nearly four 
hundred years old. 

The position of a fort which I have not as yet described, 
invests it with exceptional interest. It is situated in the County 
of York on an elevated region styled “The Ridge”, which con- 
sists of hills about one and one half miles wide. This ridge 
constitutes the dividing point between the rivers which rise 
within its borders. Those to the north of it flow into the north- 
ern lakes, and those to the south into the southern lakes. It 
would have been impossible to select a better site for a strong- 
hold. The fort crowns a solitary knoll, which is separated from 
the adjoining hills by a precipice about one hundred feet high, 
and unless the garrison were overpowered by numbers the fort 
might be regarded as impregnable. Trees of great size are 
growing within and around it, some of which having been up- 
rooted displayed to view relics of various kinds. Hundreds of 
bodies have been disinterred immediately outside this fort, owing 
to the construction of roads in the neighborhood. The circum- 
stance of there being no-evidence of interment within the fort, 
while the remains of the dead of all ages extend to the distance 
of half a mile to the southwest, west and northwest of it outside, 
lead to the conclusion that its defenders must have been con- 
quered by overwhelming numbers, The area of the fort consists 
of about eight acres, There are traces of a ditch which origin- 
ally surrounded the embankment, but no other evidence of its 
having been circumvallated. The ordinary evidences of occu- 
pancy were found within, such as pipes, pottery, flint heads, stone 
axes and ash piles; also a great quantity of human bones, the 
remains of old and young, male and female. 

The site of an aboriginal village, situated as it generally was 
on the brow of a hill, at the foot of which was a stream, is an 
interesting locality for the antiquarian to visit. The Indians 
seem to have had an eye for scenery, choosing the most pictur- 
esque spot; and one which would command a view of the adja- 
cent country for miles. Liable, as they always were, to sudden 
attacks, such a precaution was necessary as a safeguard against 
surprise; but, even independently of this, they seem to have 
chosen positions where nature stood out in all her grandness. 
These sites are now becoming fast obliterated by the plow of the 
husbandman. 
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Editorial. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGISTS AND THE GEOLOGISTS. 


There are several problems before the archzologists of Amer- 
ica at the present time, which demand the utmost candor and 
care in order to solve them, They are problems which involve 
such subjects as: the antiquity of man; the origin of the species ; 
the rise of civilization; the progress of human society; the be- 
ginning of art and architecture; the development of written lan- 
guage; the organization of government; the position of the 
family; the source of religious customs. These hinge together 
in such a way that the solution of one has a great effect upon 
the others. The array of subjects is certainly very formidable, 
and the responsibility of grappling with them is almost appalling, 
Hitherto, the archzologists have been inclined to leave these 
subjects for other departments of science to answer, The soci- 
ologists have for many years been speculating about them, but 
have as often led the public into serious errors as they have 
into the truth. The zoologists have been chary of them; for 
their department had more to do with the animals and plants, 
especially in their organized growth, and has not reached up to 
the question of man’s first appearance, Just now the investiga- 
tions cf American geologists have struck upon fields where 
archeologists have found the footprints of man. We have been 
pressing them for a decision in reference to the gravels. It has 
not come to us in an answer which is entirely satisfactory, for 
the disputes have arisen which almost drown the voices, and we 
catch no very distinct utterance. The contentions that have 
arisen do not seem to be advancing the truth. 

The disputing parties have turned right about face. Bible 
students. are contending for a longer time than the government 
geologists are inclined to grant; but the date of man’s appear- 
ance is not put as far back as most of the scientists would 
expect. The question is,as to the responsibility of the archzol- 
ogist. All of these problems have relation to man and his 
progress, and properly come under the department of anthropol- 
ogy. Now there is no other continent which furnishes a better 
opportunity for studying this department than America; but it 
is in the combination of archeology and ethnography that we 
learn the history of man on the continent. It may be that the 
new department of science called “geomorphology,” will assist 
in deciding one question—the antiquity of man; but nearly all 
other problems the anthropologists have exclusively to themselves. 


. 
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This makes the subject of prehistoric archeology in America more 
important and throws responsibility on the specialist. In refer- 
ence to all the problems mentioned above, there have been such 
variations of opinions in the course of twenty-five years that one 
grows cautious and is slow in accepting the decisions of others. 
It is well that there are two parties in nearly all the branches of 
science, for the opinions of one may be set off against the other, 
and the facts are likely to be brought out more.clearlv by these 
means. We learn this, however, from experience: that it is use- 
less for those in one branch of science to wait for a decision 
from another department. Every branch of science has its own 
field; every specialist his own mission; every study its own re- 
sults. The archeologist may assert his independence, exercise 
his own judgment, meet his own reponsibilities, and, with all 
due respect for those at work in other fields, define his own 
boundaries and understand his own limits. A few discoveries 
may put parties now in contention in an entirely different atti- 
tude, and the answer come to us which will entirely overturn our 
theories. The archeologists who have been seeking for inform- 
ation will find that it varies with the expiration of every season, 
and no special vantage ground is gained. It is a question, also, 
whether we should remain all of the time upon these borders. 
The fields are full and yield much better harvest than the corners 
of the fences. These little points, which seem to be so import- 
ant when in dispute, are not turning points and should not be 
magnified. We have the whole continent to study and a won- 
derfully instructive field before us. Every department of an- 
thropology is represented in America. With a virgin soil and 
an unobstructed vision, with very few complications and scarcely 
any accumulations from later history, the map of prehistoric 
America is the most suggestive of all sources of information. 
To this map we may go and find the answer to any of our 
problems. It may be the same answer Europeans receive when 
they dig dewnward into the depths of the earth, or it may not; 
yet it furnishes us a column, wich is as reliable as that furnished 
to the geologist. The strata appear, as we pass over the conti- 
nent from south to north, exactly in the order in which they 
would appear if we were going down beneath the surface in 
certain localities. We find the relics and remains, the symbols and 
ornaments, the tribal and religious customs, growing simpler and 
ruder as we traverse the continent, each one fairly representing 
the differentagesand periods. Theseareas instructive in reference 
to the culture periods and many other subjects which we are 
investigating, as are those which come from deep explorations, 
and we conclude that the study of the map will be as profitable as 
the study of the uncertain horizon of the gravel beds. 


I. In reference to the culture periods, the map of prehistoric 
America is very instructive. It may not give the same divisions 
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into ages; at least, not the same tests for the divisions. Yet 
other tests are furnished. We have been accepting the European 
divisions into paleolithic and neolithic, butas archeology is now in 
America, we doubt whether itisimportant. Theculture periods, or 
culture grades, at least, can be ascertained without any assist- 
ance from the study of the paleolithics, which are now in dispute. 
We do not need to ask any one’s opinion in reference to these. 
If we were to decide as to dates and were thinking only of the 
time which had elapsed since man first appeared upon this conti- 
nent, we might be dependent, but that does not decide the question 
of the antiquity of man in general. If it is only a question of 
culture without regard to the time, we can dismiss this intruder 
called the paleolithic age, and solve our own problems from the 
study of the different phases of what is called in America the 
“stone age,” without dividing it into paleolithic or neolithic. 


The point in dispute now is whether the rude relics found in 
the gravels can really be classed with the paleolithics. Scarcely 
any of them are found in connection with the bones of extinct 
animals; very few are found at any great depth; there are no 
traces of fire in connection with them. The bones of man are 
conspicuous by their absence. A few maintain that animal figures 
or totems can be recognized in them, but this needs confirmation. 
In America there are so few paleoliths on which he can establish a 
culture period that the American archzologist is perhaps justi- 
fied in ignoring for the present the whole subject. He can afford 
to do this, for nothing is really at stake, and he saves himself 
much perplexity in reference to certain disputed points, 

In Europe this age seems to have been established by the co- 
operation of the geologists and archzologists a number of years 
ago. There has been no uncertainty there, from the geological 
standpoint; the main question has been how far archzologists 
could or should carry it. Some have gone to great lengths. 
They have taken the rude relics out of the gravel beds and caves 
and then have sought out similar relics in all parts of the earth. 
They have found them upon the chalk hills of England, on the 
desert sands of Africa, in the midst of the megalithic monuments 
of India, in remote regions of Asia; wherever they have tound 
any relics which had the evidence of fracture, they have imagined 
they were paleolithics. Some have been blind even to the dis- 
tinction between the rude and the finished flint relics. Such has 
been the case in this country. Mr. Samuel Aughey found a ne- 
olithic arrow-head in the loess of Nebraska, and called it, on 
account of its position, paleolithic; and Prof. Wright takes the 
steatite ollas, pestles and mortars found in the auriferous gravels 
and places them before the paleolithic age, though he leaves the 
geological date uncertain. The archeologists have not endorsed 
these conclusions. The neolithic age, in their opinion, did not 
precede the paleolithic. The division into the stone, bronze and 
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iron ages is one well adapted to Europe and Southern Asia and 
Northern Africa, but it does not apply to America, for there was 
no iron age here in prehistoric times, and there is a question 
whether there was any bronze age. There are indeed tin and 
copper mines in America, but the tin mines were not worked 
and the use of copper was confined mainly to Eastern Indians 
and the Mound-builders. The Cliff-dwellers do not seem to have 
been familiar with either copper or bronze, but were adepts in 
manufacturing pottery and in the weaving of cotton. 


We need some other test or term to express the grades of 
culture which prevailed in the different regions. What term 
shall we use? The old terms signify culture periods, but we 
prefer those which express stages of culture, leaving the ques- 
tion of periods out of mind. The terms rude stone, polished 
stone and metal stages or grades will better express the facts. 
The rude stone relics are indicative of savagery, whether found 
upon the surface or in the gravel beds; the polished stones are 
indicative of barbarism, whether found among the Mound-build- 
ers, Cliff-dwellers, pueblos or people of the northwest coast; 
the precious metals, gold and silver, are indicative of civilization, 
whether found in Mexico, Central America or Peru. There is 
an advantage in using the terms savagery, barbarism and civili- 
zation, for we do not commit ourselves to the antiquity of any 
specific relic, nor are we under the necessity of defining any 
particular culture period. The kitchen middens in America are 
not to be identified with either the paleolithic or neolithic age, and 
the relics from the gravel beds are at present so uncertain in 
their testimony that it is impossible to establish a culture period 
from them. The revelations of the spade may be valuable, but 
to be obliged to measure the exact depth at which a relic is dis- 
covered, then to notice whether it has a peculiar gloss upon it, 
to determine whether it was in “disturbed” or “undisturbed 
gravel,” is embarassing, to say the least. It remains with the 
geologists to give the history of the various deposits, and to de- 
fine the meanings of new terms; but archzologists must compare 
the tokens beneath the surface with those above it, and judge ot 
the culture grades from the study of the monuments as well as 
of the relics, for each ethnographic condition is plainly marked 
upon the map, prehistoric society in America having been most 
signally influenced by its environment. 

II. The divisions or classifications of the tokens and the 
grades of society, In Europe the classification is as follows: the 
gravel beds, the caves, the kitchen middens, lake dwellings, the 
barrows, chambered tombs, the megalithic monuments, the stand- 
ing stones, the pit houses, towers, cyclopean walls. These are 
the monuments portrayed by the maps. In America we have 
first, the kitchen middens; second, the mounds; third, the cliff- 
dwellings; fourth, the pueblos; fifth, the stone pyramids of Mex- 
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ico; sixth, the temples and palaces of Central America; seventh, 
the fortifications, houses and other structures of Peru. These 
are all ethnographic monuments. They show the different grades 
of society, the progress of art and architecture, the organization 
ot government, the position of the family and many other things 
connected with the prehistoric age. The archzologist has a field 
before him large enough to tax all his energies. The question 
of parallel development may come up and we may trace the anal- 
ogies between the structures of Europe and America to show 
how remarkable is the law of relation. We have in Amer- 
ica the same combination which would appear if Europe, Africa 
and Asia were condensed into one broad field and divided with 
no great ranges of mountains, the historic and prehistoric all 
placed in successive stages, the highest work of art and archi- 
tecture placed at the south, the rudest placed at the north, inter- 
vening stages placed in geographical and archeological order. 

The continent may be compared to a pyramid, the broadest 
part buried under the ice sheet of the Arctic regions, the peak 
or summit placed on the isthmus, near the torrid zone, and the 
various terraces or steps represented by different geographical 
districts as well as by different ethnographic grades. The first 
step is represented by rude fishermen’s huts on the ice sheet. 
These huts may have survived from the glacial period, and so 
prove to be the earliest structures on the continent. 


The second step is represented by the hunter tribes who‘in- 
habited the great fur bearing region of Hudson’s bay, and ex- 
tended their wanderings as far south as the chain of the great 
lakes. Here are the rude huts which are made of poles and 
covered with bark familiar to the hunter and pioneer. The Al- 
gonquin tribes, called the Athabascans, crowded down upon the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the United States, filled the region be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Ohio with these huts, but they 
properly belong to the region north of this. The fishermen and 
hunters left their relics and the signs of their habitation in the 
shell heaps along the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, but we go 
north of the great lakes to learn what they were. 

The third step is represented by the Mound-builders, who, 
with all their variety of culture and great number of religious 
systems, filled the entire Mississippi Valley with the monuments 
which have proved so instructive. The grade of society is not 
the same as that represented by the hunter Indians. Agriculture 
was the means of subsistence, sharing with the hunter life the 
northern districts, but crowding it out and over-shadowing it in 
the southern districts. The sedenary tribes of the Gulf States 
are certainly very different from the roving tribes of the great 
lakes, and represent a very different style of architecture and of 
social status, 

The Cliff-dwellers and pueblos occupy the next step. These 
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are to be classed with the western tribes rather than the eastern, 
and the line of progress should be traced from the northwest 
coast to the mountains of the interior. We may imagine that 
this is the route by which the people migrated, and that the 
structures of the northern tribes lead up to the architecture of 
the central regions by lines which are now unseen. We do 
not know this, for the grade of society found among the 
pueblos as well as the state of architecture are in strong contrast 
with anything found elsewhere. The development was unique. 
These tribes were isolated; they were evidently very ancient. We 
can not trace the elements of culture to any other region. It 
was a distinct stage, as distinct as any step in the great pyramid. 
The pueblo style of architecture fills one particular region of the 
country, and is peculiar to it. It is the architecture of the great 
plateau of the west. 


The next step is represented by the Nahua race. We may 
call them Aztecs, Toltecs, Miztecs, or any other name, it matters 
not. The history of the race and its connection with the Maya 
race at the south has been studied by many authors, The style 
of architecture is unique, the state of society peculiar, the type 
of religion unlike any other. The field is a rich one, and full of 
problems to the archzologist and ethnologist. 


The next step will be represented by the Maya culture. This 
blossomed out in the midst of the rich plains of Honduras, Yu- 
catan, Nicaragua, and was full of barbaric magnificence. We 
know little of the religion of the people, but imagine it was less 
cruel than that of the Aztecs of Mexico. The origin of the art 
and architecture is unknown. Some imagine that they can trace 
a resemblance between the symbols of Central America and 
India and Egypt. Prescott, Humboldt and Stephens all recog- 
nize the resemblance. The line of transmission is very obscure. 
If aid was given by any single traveler, or by any colony from 
either the East or the West, history has no record of it, and 
tradition does not even mention it. In Peru we find dolmens 
that remind us of the same structures in Great Britain, Europe, 
and India. It may be that the early culture of India was trans- 
mitted, and. the megalithic monuments of Peru were the result. 
The art of Peru was fully equal to that of Central America and 
Mexico. This view of the map of prehistoric America, under 
the figure of a pyramid, shows us how magnificent a field is 
presented to the archzologist for his earnest study. The fasci- 
nating influence comes after we begin to read the story, though 
we are very slow in learning the rudiments. The system Mr. 
L. H. Morgan has given fits remarkably well into the geogra- 
phy; and the prehistoric map of America wonderfully illustrates 
the different stages of human growth. The social status is di- 
vided into first, second and third grade of savagery; first, sec- 
ond and third grade of barbarism; and two grades of civiliza- 
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tion. The social grades seem to be dependent upon the means 
of subsistence, the material surroundings and other physical 
causes, such as climate, soil, material for building, means of 
communication, facilities for travel, character of boundaries, sep- 
aration from other people, etc. The ethnic character was the re- 
sult of environment, according to this writer. The system with 
its details cannot be given here; but the art and architecture are 
prominent factors, and they vary with the growth of society. 

III. The race question has come upin Europe. It has been 
a disturbing subject. It has unsettled the science of ethnology. 
Very few seem to know the origin of the races. The Semitic 
scholars are better satisfied with their discoveries than are the 
students of the Aryan race. The three races, Aryan, Turanian, 
and Semitic are, however, still visible ; they appear in difterent 
places. The lines of migration are different. The race centers 
are different ; and yet the old names are retained. Mr. J. C. Ball* 
maintains that the old Accadian language was the same as the 
Egyptian, and Chinese. Dr. A. H. Sayce says that the Hittites 
belonged to the same race. These were all Turanians. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor classifies the Etruscans with the Turanians. Dr. H. Hale 
and others say that the Basques, Iberians were Turanians. What 
shall we say of the American aborigines? The study of the 
American languages seems to have developed the theory that 
they were a distinct and separate race. Others, such as Dr.*J. C. 
Meggs and Sir Daniel Wilson, hold that there were three or four 
distinct races. The evidence is that the American race was more 
recent than many of the Asiatic races; and that prehistoric 
works here began to be built long after the historic age in Asia. 
Science gives no satisfactory explanation of this, but Asia seems 
to be the starting point of all the races. 

The evidence is increasing that the historic races flourished 
in these southern Asiatic regions before any race appeared in the 
the northern regions. J. Stuart Glennie} maintains that a white 
race distinct from the Aryan and preceding the Semitic once!lived 
in the region north of the Caspian sea and east of the Ural, and 
thatthe dispersion was caused by certain geological changes. This 
is for geologists to determine, but archeologists generally main- 
tain that the ancient Turanian was,followed by the Aryan race west 
of the Ural mountains and the by Semitics at the south. See map. 

We ask the question whether the Turanian race, which spread 
so extensively through Europe, Asia (the Dravidics were Tura- 
nians), and Polynesia, and so were the aborigines of Europe and 
Asia, might not have spread also into America. The Aryan 
race is modern compared to. the Turanian. Aryan civilization is 
recent. The Semitic race was at an early date much more ad- 





*J. C. Ball, ‘The Accadian and Chinese Language,” proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical yee 8 Feb., 1890, p 
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e 207. 
+J. 8S, Stuart Glennie, ‘‘Aryan “Origins”, Contemporary Review. Dec , 1892. 
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vanced than the Aryan. Semitic civilization intervened between 
the old Turanian and transmitted it to the Aryan.* Greece and 
India received an Aryan culture, but Europe was a wild, uncul- 
tivated region long after Semitic empires had declined in Asia. 
The Aryans were so late in their development that they could 
remain in their northern seats and leave only the lake-dwellings 
and barrows and megalithic structures as their monuments. The 
Turanians were earlier than this; the Americans were earlier. Civ- 
ilization appeared on both sides of the Pacific at a very early date. 
American civilization was earlier than European. The south of 
Europe was in civilization at the opening of the Christian era, 
but the north of Europe was in its primitive savagery. The 
civilization of Central America, Mexico and Peru, the barbarism 
of the Mound-builders and the semi-civilization of the Cliff- 
dwellers and Pueblos will probably date back as early as the 
Celtic history in Europe. The Norsemen were beginning to 
move toward Great Britain about the time that the southern 
Mound-builders were building their pyramids in the Gulf States. 
The Norman conquest occurred about the time that the wild tribes 
came down upon the Mound-builders and drove them from their 
chosen seats on the Ohio River. The megalithic monuments of 
Peru, so similar to those of India, of Japan, and of the north of 
Africa and Europe, would indicate some Asiatic race had reached 
America. This may have been the Turanian race who were the 
great builders of the whole world. 

The tinge of a higher civilization appears in the monuments 
which are scattered along the Pacific Coast, from Mexico to 
Yucatan, and from Yucatan to Peru, which bears comparison 
with that which is recognized in the cave temples of India 
and pagodas of China, though the connecting links are not plain. 
The monuments found in Micronesia’ consisting of pyramids, 
temple enclosures, fortifications are very ancient, but they are 
unlike either those in India or America. Still, the civilization 
which appeared on both sides of the Pacific was much in advance 
of that which appeared on either side of the Atlantic. 

The evidence is that if man did not appear earlier on the Pacific 
coast, he at least had reached a higher grade of civilization than 
upon the Atlantic coast. If the development from a state of 
savagery was unaided by contact with other older races, we 
must allow a much longer time for the inhabitants on the Pacific 
coast than on the Atlantic, and give an intermediate date to the 
cliff-dwellers and pueblos of the interior. 





*W.J. McGee, “Comparative Chronology,” in American Anthropologist, Uctober 
1892. The existence of semi-civilization in the Orient and in Airica while arctic ice 
oversprea | Northern Europe and America, dispose most of the geologists to carry 
back the date of the glacial invasion to twenty thousand or fifty thousand years. 
The conflicting claims of rival sciences, astronomy, history and geology, cannot fail 
to reduce the estimates of the ome ag of man trom the common standpoint, strat- 
egraphic, geology and paleontology. The a ae eee | of human existence in the 
early tertiary waxes weil towards an impossibility. It is inherently improbable 
that man existed beyond the middle of the pleistocene. 
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IV. The question of the antiquity of man may be settled by. the 
joint study of the three classes of scientists—archzologists, ge- 
ologists and zoologists. A consensus is desirable. European 
archeologists have been claiming great antiquity for paleolithic 
man, but are not entirely agreed. M. de Nadaillac, who is 
an advocate for the division between neolithic and paleolithic, but 
who would dismiss the bronze from America, says that pottery 
is found among the paleolithic relics of Europe. This leaves 
the European archeologist even uncertain as to his evidence, 
whether a relic is really paleolithic, for the testimony in reference 
to the extinct animals and the nature of the gravel is neutralized 
by the pottery. The excavations by M. Dupont of the Meuse and 
Lesse have brought to light fragments of pottery in connection 
with bones of paleolithic animals. Schmerling found fragments 
of pottery in the Engis cave and in the cave at Spy. M. Fraipont 
found similar fragments. M. Virchow maintains that the tertiary 
man is not proven, that while the skull of the man of Spy is of 
a low grade, yet the discovery of pottery shows that he belongs 
to the neolithic age, and the skull itself has a capacity equal to 
that of many others that may be classed as superior, 


The date of the glacial period is now computed at less than ten 
thousand years, which is about the length assigned to the historic 
period. In Chaldea the date of history has been carried -back 
nearly five thousand years. If we place the antediluvian world 
before the Chaldean Empire we shall have history extending back 
of the glacial age. Genealogical history, as given in the bible, 
which is acknowledged to be the best book upon the subject, re- 
quires about seven thousand years.* How shall we account for 
the distribution of the human race over the whole globe? The 
ordinary student would say that the existence of man must have 
been later in America than in Europe, Asia or Africa. The ex- 
istence of preglacial man in Europe would require an older date 
for man than in America, unless we revolutionize our science. 
History certainly began earlier there, and we should expect geol- 
ogy to be as early in its record. Archzology goes back further. 





“The Antiquity of Chinese Civilization.”’ See McGee's article in The Anthropol- 
ogist; The Chronologist run back to the era of Yau, 4288; The Hindoo; The year of 
Daliejug, 4992; The Jews, 5895: The Greek Courch, 7400. 

The Olympiads 2,667, Roman., 2.641, Era of Nabonassar, 2,638, American geolo- 
gists, N. H Winchelland F. G. Wright, 16000 Five thousand years ago the builders of 
the Pyramids estab ished the so ar cycle of one thousand four hundred and sixty- 
four years’ length. Two: housand years ago the Chinese and Hindoos a cycle of four 
thousand six hundred and seventeen. 
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NOTED ARCH ZOLOGISTS. 


NOTED ARCHAOLOGISTS. 


The world of science and letters has been called upon during 
the past few months to mourn the loss of several of its most dis- 
tinguished scholars and heroes, and among them several noted 
archeologists, in Europe as well as in this country. We 
may say that no two men could be mentioned in either country 
whose names have been more prominent than those of M. De 
Quatrefages of Paris, and Professor J. S. Newberry of New 
York. Both of these gentlemen were originally devoted to 
other departments of science and came to the field of archzology, 
one from the side of zoology, and the other from geology; but 
both accomplished much toward the upbuilding of the new and 
great department which is now so likely to be the most promi- 
nent of all. They are entitled to the utmost respect and the 
kindest feelings for the work they have done, Both of these 
gentlemen were remarkable for their breadth of mind and for 
their clearness of comprehension, and for their devout spirit and 
their.entire freedom from any taint of iconoclasm, which has a 
tendency to impel one to tear down the work of others for the 
purpose of building ore’s self up. 

Professor Quatrefages was a professor of Natural History 
in the Museum of Paris for nearly forty years. He was born at 
Berthe-Benne, France, February toth, 1810, and was, at the time 
of his death, over eighty years of age. In 1838 he was appointed 
Professor of Zoology at Toulouse, and made some especial 
studies of the rodents. He afterwards went to the Museum of 
Paris, and was there associated with H. Milne Edwards. He 
then gave himself to thestudy of the invertebrates. In the year 
1882 he was appointed Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
was elected a member of the Academy of Science, taking the 
place of the distinguished Savigny. His best work was in the de- 
partment of Anthropology. He was a believer in the variety of 
the species, and held the opinion that man constitutes the fourth 
kingdom in nature. His views found expression in the “Report 
of the Progress of Anthropology in France”, in 1867, and, in 
his later work, “The Human Species”, published in 1876. He 
has written extensively on human craniology, soliciting the co- 
operation of such men as Dr. Hamy and others. Mr. de Quat- 
refages was distinguished for his genial disposition and kind- 
ness, for his independence and freedom from all sectarian no- 
tions on one side, and from the evils of agnosticism on the other. 
His death was a positive loss to present scien ce. 

The death of that remarkable man, Sir Daniel Wilson, is so 
recent that we are unable at present to do more than mention 
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his name; but we hope, at another time, to give a tribute of 
respect to his memory. ~ 

It will, perhaps, interest our readers to look upon the portrait 

of Professor Edward A. Freeman.* This gentleman has not 
been generally recognized as an archeologist, but we learn from 
a review of his life that in the early part of his literary career he 
was especially interested in that subject and wrote several essays 
upon it: one, entitled Essay in Window Tracing; another The 
Architectural Antiquities of Gower; The History and Antiquities 
of St. David’s. He was born in Staffordshire, in 1823. Entered 
Oxford when he was eighteen; was elected fellow when he was 
twenty-two, He spent his vacations in long rambles among the 
old cathedrals. After leaving the university of Oxford he went to 
Spain and Southern France, and traveled about ‘the small and 
unfrequented towns, there finding traces of the Saracens. In 
- 1886 his lecture on the history and conquest of the Saracens was 
published. He was engaged in gathering ‘material for a history 
on the Norman Conquest at the time of his death. He has 
written much on historic subjects, and, in fact, all through his 
life, seemed to be devoted to that department of history which 
bears hard upon archeology, although his history covers almost 
every age and department. 

The portrait given as a frontispiece in this number carries us 
back of the immediate present, but at the same time reminds us 
of another prominent member of the generation fast passing 
away. Prof. S.S. Haldeman was a resident of Chickies, Pa., 
near Philadelphia, and died at his home in that place, ih 1888. 
He was a man of letters, but had a very great taste for arch- 
zology. His penchant was collecting beads and pottery. His 
articles in THE AMERICAN ANTIQURIAN were devoted to identify- 
ing the relics of the prehistoric age with the description, of his- 
toric times, as those of Professor J. S. Newberry were devoted to 
identifying the mines and relics of ancient peoples, the two men 
coming to the subject from opposite directions. 

Professor Haldeman and M. de Quatrefages were quite as 
different in character as they are in appearance. In fact, the 
chief resemblance between the two consists in the fact that both 
gave themselves to the advancement of archzology at a time 
when that science was in the first stages of its progress and 
while the strongest efforts were needed to establish the founda- 
tion principles. M. de Quatrefages, however, came into the 
field from the scientific side, rather than from the literary, and 
for this reason, perhaps, made much the deeper impression. 





*We are indebted to Messrs, Fowler, Wells & (‘e, for the wood-cut of Professor 
Freeman, as well as for the cut of M. de Quatretages. 
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By Axsert 8. Gatscuet, WasHineTon, D. C. 


“Tue Six Nations or New Yorx” is the title of a recent “ Extra Census 
Bulletin,” embodying results of the eleventh census of the United States, 
Robert P. Porter, superintendent. It is known to every well-read person 
that these six tribes are the Cayugas, Mohawks (some at St Regis, north- 
east of Ogdensburg), Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas and Tuscaroras, and that 
quite a number of their descendants also live near Brantford, on Grand 
river, Ontario, where they gathered around the Mohawk emigration after 
the revolutionary war. The bulletin consists of a statistical portion com- 
posed by Thomas Donaldson, “expert special agent” (pp. 1-17), and of a 
special or descriptive part, written by General Henry B. Carrington (pp. 19- 
83). The whole quarto is profusely illustrated by maps and portraits of 
prominent Indians. The Six Nations of New York, or, as they are now 
more appropriately called, the Iroquois, have a total of 5,239. In other 
parts of the United States there are 2,158 more, and in Canada the “League 
of the Iroquois” counted 8,483 individuals (census of June, 1890). If the 
estimate of 1660, which assumed 11,000 to be the number of the Iroquois, 
could be relied upon, there would be a considerable increase perceptible 
(about one third) for the period from 1660 to 1890. The information gath- 
ered in this valuable volume is especially full concerning the gradual in- 
crease of the various reservations in New York State from 1771 to the 
present date; on the mode of self-government, the religious ideas, beliefs, 
dances and wampums, the farming and other industries, social life, games, 
morals, education, schools and asylums, sanitary statistics, Indian traditions 
and nomenclature, annuities paid, leases and citizenship. 

Such publications as this are just what we need on all our Indian tribes. 
The contents are al] matter-of-fact and mostly of practical importance. 
There are no declamations or theories in this useful pamphlet about the 
origin or the future destination of the Iroquois, nor religious or temperance 
views, nor are many words lost about the dealings of the white man or pale- 
face with his cinnamon-colored brother; but progress is recorded where it 
has been observed, and the causes for retardation in development are also 
made mention of. 


THe MipewIwIn, or “GRAND Mepicrine Socruty” of the Ojibwe Indians is 
one of the most remarkable organizations existing among the North Amer- 
ican Indians, and serves the purpose of medical training as well as that of 
religious teaching and discipline. Dr. Walter J. Hoffman has during three 
years, from 1887 to 1889, made a special study of the society as well as of 
some prominent individuals upon those Ojibwe Reservations where this 
shamanic society still exists in its primitive or most archaic forms and prac- 
tices. His circumstantial researches were published in the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 
1891), and fills the space from page 143 to page 300, including a large number 
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of maps, diagrams and illustrations. We know of some nations of ancient 
times among whom the spiritual callings of mankind were still undivided 
and in the power of oneclassof men. The vates,as the Romans called them, 

were simultaneously poets, soothsayers, medicine-men and popular leaders. 

In some American tribes we observe the same want of subdivisions, but 

among the higher organized tribes the spiritual interests are subdivided 

among two, three or up to five classes, Thus the medical profession among 

the Maskoki or Creek Indian counts up the uwa’lalgi, the hilis’-hayalgi and 

the aliktchalgi, whom we can best designate as the diagnosticators, the 

compounders of medicine (or druggists) and the pathologists. Among the 
Ojibwe (or, as Dr. Hoffman spells the name, Ojibwa) there are four classes 

of men which can be regarded as medical practitioners. One of them are 
the Wabeno or “ men of the dawn,” because their fire-dealing ceremonies 
generally terminate at the dawn of the day. Another class is formed by 
the Jessakid, who are the revealers of hidden truths, the seers and proph- 
ets; they undergo no initiation ; their gift is given them by the thundergod 
or thunderbird, who counsels evil, and this evil is averted by the men of 
the Mide-class. The third and most important class is formed by the Mide 
or shamans, who are of both sexes, and whose spirits or manitus surpass in 
efficiency those of the Jessakid. A fourth class is made up by the herba- 
lists or Mashkikikew-inini, of whom many are females. The “ Grand 
Medical Society” is formed chiefly by individuals of the Mide-class and is 
subdivided in four degrees, each of whom has its special arbor-like meeting 
place, or midewigan, its own ceremonial, especially for initiation. Not all of 
the Jessakid-men belong to it, and still fewer of the Wabeno. The northern 
tribes or bands of the Ojibwe have the otter as the symbol of their Mide- 
wiwin, the southern ones the great miges, which is a sacred medicine bag 
made of an otter-skin. It is probable that similar organizations once existed 
among the other tribes of the Algonkin linguistic family, although Hoffman 
mentions as such the Menomonee Indians only. The rite of the Midewiwin 
was given by the great spirit or Kitchi Manito to Minabozho for appeasing the 
discontent of this spirit, who is regarded as the servant of Kitchi Manito, 
and whose name is rendered by “Great Rabbit” The brother of Minabozho 
was destroyed by the malevolent underground spirits, and he now rules the 
abode of the shadows; he is the chiet in the “land of the midnight sun”. 
The institution of the “Great Medical Society” is still in full vigor among 
the northern people. The influence wielded by the Mide generally is be- 
yond belief, especially when they have reached the fourth degree. The 
initiation into any of the four degrees takes place toward the end of sum- 
mer, and is regarded as a memorable epoch of the year by the young and 
old The participants paint their faces in a manner peculiar to each degree, 
and the author gives splendid illustrations in color to show how this is done. 
There is also a special paragraph on initiation by substitution (p. 285). The 
details mentioned by Hoffman are of the most consummate interest; there 
are charts on mythic descendencies and traditions; the origin of the Anish- 
inabeg or human beings, and the bark records of the Mide-priests are other 
topics which no ethnologist can afford to ignore. 


Pror. ApotF Bastian’s TRAVELS IN Inp1A.—The philosophicai systems of 
India and other eastern countries have just been presented to the studious 
public in a new shape by Adolpb Bastian, the director of the Arch ological 
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Museum in Berlin. His “Ideale Welten in Wort and Bil” contain the re- 
sults of his two years’ travels in India (1890 and 1891), ethnographical as 
well as philosophical, the title of the three learned volumes being about 
equivalent to “imaginary worlds” or “mytho-theological speculations ” The 
first volume, “Travels in East India, made in 1890, for ethnologic studies 
and collections,” richly illustrated, is followed by volume second, ‘*Ethnol- 
ogy ard History in their Points of Connection, Partly Relating to India”— 
whereas volume third deals exclusively with the “Cosmogonies and theog- 
onies of Indian religious philosophic systems, especially those of the Jain- 
ists.” Berlin, 1892, Emil Felber, publisher; 22 plates, 900 pages. The 
cosmogonic systems of India differ considerably among themselves. 
World-creation is often followed by immediate destruction, and when the 
Brahmanic pious penitents withdraw to their upper heaven, others of their 
class are still engaged in destroying what is around them, In the Buddhis- 
tic system over thirty skies are piled upon each other, and the heights up 
to which destruction by water, or by the fiery element, has to occur is reg- 
ulated with accuracy. Where the sky touches the earth, there on the hori- 
zon begins creation. The details of the Hindoo systems are well-nigh 
inexhaustible, and the supputation of years in their celestial chronologies 
embraces not thousands, but hundreds of thousands of them for one era or 
dynasty. Their metaphysic and theogonic theories seem but vagaries and 
form an enormous contrast with the sober systems propounded by the 
Chinese law-givers and wise men. The more characteristic features of both 
are represented graphically in the plates, and show many analogies with our 
medieval paintings of heaven, purgatory, creation and the flood. The 
recital of Bastian’s own travels occupies but a limited space in the books 
before us, but by his comparative method large room is given to the discus- 
sion of analogies of India with Greece’s, Japan’s and Polynesia’s cosmog- 
onies and the theologies of other parts of the world. 


“Guosus”, a spirited ethnologic and geographic weekly periodical pub- 
lished in Braunschweig, Germany, has gained a well-merited reputation by 
its interesting contributions from all parts of the globe. The editor, Prof. 
Dr. Richard Andree, is doing his best to accompany them with photo- 
graphic portraits and views of the sights described, and also inserts many 
articles of his own into the weekly, which has just begun its sixty-second 
volume (two volumes a year). North and South America are not neglected. 
Since the beginning of July there were articles printed on Navigation of 
Brazilian Rivers; Decipherment of Maya Codices; Indians of the North- 
western Coast; Emblems found in Mounds of the Gulf States; Archzo- 
logy of the Popocatepetl; History of the Niagara Cataract; Earthquake in 
Chili; Types of North American Indians. 


RaovL DE LA GrassErik, who is perhaps the most industrious and active 
linguist of our epoch, has contributed to the acts of the Congres des Amer- 
icanistes, held in Paris, 1890,a memoir on the Baniva language, which is 
spoken on the Rio Negro, a river connecting the Upper Orinoco with the 
Amazon. Our author has utilized four vocabularies, embodying several 
dialects of this rather vocalic language, which belongs to the extensive 
South American family variously called Carib, Maipure and Arawak. The 
first of these three appellations causes confosion and should be discarded at 
once; the name Maipure (which means caiman), points to the central loca- 
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tion in the group and is preferable. A list of the Maipure dialects is given 
by de la Grasserie on the first page; the most of them are spoken in Brazil, 
the Moxo and the Baure in Bolivia. They all belong to the Nu languages 
of CO. von den Steinen, because their personal pronoun J is expressed by nu 
or no, also the possessive my, mine. The second person, thou and thy, thine, 
is marked by the sound pi, ve. The author has gathered over a thousand 
nouns and verbs from his sources, but as we have no texts, no grammatical 
sketch of Baniva can be attempted as yet. .From R. de la Grasserie’s pen 
we have also received a pamphlet of 31 pages: Des recherches récentes de la 
linguistique relatives aux langues de Vextreme Orient; Soc. de. Linguistique, VII, 
3d number, 1891. Also, De la possibilite et de conditions d’une langue interna- 
tionale; Paris, Maisonneuve, 1892, pp. 56. 


Count Hyacintae DE CHARENCEY has remitted some pamphlets embody- 
ing his latest studies in the fields of European and American linguistics. 
His titles are as tollows: (1) “Sur quelques étymologies de la langue basque;” 
in Congres scientifique international des Catholiques, 1891, pp. ll. (2) 
Phonetique Souletine; i. e., the phonetic portion of the Basque dialect of 
Soule, Southern France, pp. 56. (3) Des suffixes en langue quichee; Caen. 
1892, 8°, in memoirs de l’Academie de Caen, pp. 76, treats of the well-known 
Maya dialect of Kiche, the most important of all the Guatemala languages 
of that family. (4) Reprint of Padre Ripalda, Soc. Jesu, Catecismo y expoci- 
tion breve de la doctrina cristiana; translated into the Yucatec or Maya lan- 
guaye by Padre J. Ruz in 1847. In Actes de la Societe philologique de 
Paris, Tome 21, année 1892, pp. 50. (5) This reprint is preceded by the vo- 
cabulary of one of the Melanesian dialects called Wagap, spoken in the 
northeastern parts of New Caledonia; divided in two sections (a), Francais, 
Wagap, Ang'ais, Allemand; (b) Wagap, Francais. Both sections occupy the 
first 152 pages of the same volume, the twenty-first. 


Tue Contrisvtions TO BAavaRiaAN anthropology and prehistoric research 
contain part of the Transactions of the Munich Anthropological Society 
and have now reached their tenth volume under the able editorship of 
Prof. J. Ranke and Nich. Rudinger. The two first instalments of the tenth 
volume are illustrated with thirty plates and are exclusively dealing with 
craniology. John Ranke’s article, “on some regular relations between the 
brain, the frontal part and the basis of the skull,” is subdivided in three 
sections, and gives the author’s observations on the skulls of monkeys, dogs, 
human skulls, human adults, human embryos and the phenomenon of 
prognathy so unversally observed among all races of mankind. This phe- 
nomenon is subdivided into normal and pathologic prognathy, both showing 
alternation between a more orthognathic and a more prognathic position of 
the upper jaw of the human subject. The report embodies 128 pages in 
small folio, and was pub'ished in 1892, in Munich. 
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Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples. By the Marquis de Nadaillac. 
Translated by Nancy Bell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 1892. 


It seems singular that a French archeologist should be teaching the 
English and American people in reference to the archzology of their own 
lands. The Marquis de Nadaillac does this as successfully as any one 
could, but the digad vantages of distance wi!l have tieir effect notwithstand- 
ing the ability of the writer. This was apparent in the former work, entitled 
Pre-historic America, and is also manifest in this book, inasmuch as it is 
devoted to a more general subject. 

The author treats of the Stone Age, and maintains that there never has 
been a Bronze Age in America, and prefers the division into a paleolithic 
and neolithic periods. He%differs from some American archeologists. He 
repeats the statement made in the first book “that the shell of the glypto- 
don was used as a roof to the dwellings of primeval man,” and maintains 
that the early inhabitants of America had to contend with powerful 
mammals and fierce carnivora, both of which assertions remain to be 
proven. He says that excavations in a rock shelter, in Alaska, yielded a 
harpoon, which lay side by side with some of the most ancient quarte- 
nary mammals, but does not give his authority. Heseems to confound the 
bone relics in the mounds of America, some of which are modern, with 
those found in the caves of Europe, which are generally very ancient. 
Otherwise than this the book is an excellent summary of the present 
status of arche>logy in Europe and furnishes a great amount of: informa- 
tion about the prehistoric antiquities of that continent The last chapter 
contains an account of the discoveries by Schlieman in Hissarlik, which 
is valuable for its illustrations and contents, but mars the chapter by citing 
the Pemberton stone hammer by way of comparison, as if it were a 
genuine relic. There are specimens enough in this country which contain 
the Swastika, and Taz American ANTIQUARIAN has referred to them repeat- 
edly, so that there is no reason for the author to go back so far and take a 
doubtful relic for comparison. The absence of American authorities from 
the notes is a striking feature of the book. Our readers who desire a sum- 
mary of European archeology and are posted on American will find the 
work exceedingly useful, as the author is well informed as to the techni- 
calities and details of prehistoric science. He has brought together the facte 
in reference to a great variety of tokens of all ages from the caves, kitchen 
middens, lake-dwellings, megalithic monuments, including the idols of 
Easter Islands, ancient boats from Denmark, weapons from the caves of 
France, clothing from lake dwellings, the nurhags from Minorica, mono- 
liths from Orkney Islands, bronze objects from Siberia, relics from Czesar’s 
camps, and vases from ancient Troy. It covers a wide field and presents a 
great variety as the result of his gleanings. 

The Lost Atlantis, etc. By Sir Daniel Wilson. MacMillan & Co., New York, 
and David Douglas, Edinburgh, publishers. 1892. 

This book is the crowning work of a busy life. Sir Daniel Wilson was 

the president.of the University of Toronto. He was the author of several 
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notable works and a learned man in the department of archeology. This 
his last book was finished just before his death. The preface was written 
by his daughter. It isa collection of monographs on such subjects as trade 
and commerce in the Stone Age, pre-Aryan origin of American man, the 
sesthetic faculty of aboriginal races, the Huron and Iroquois, relative racial 
brain weight, etc. The‘title is fanciful and not descriptive, for the attempt 
to trace a connection between Europe and America is criticised by the 
author and is not regarded as established. The reader will find the gener- 
alizing habit of Dr. Wilson continued in this volume, but it is a habit 
regulated by sound sense and not given to visionary speculation. The 
book is published without engravings and does not contain a portrait of 
the author. Aside from this it is a model of neatness and elegance. 

The Iroquois Trail; or, Footprints of the Six Nations, including David Cusick’s 
Sketches. By William M. Beauchamp, 8.T.D. Printed by H. C. Beau- 
champ, Recorder Office, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

The reprinting of David Cusick’s Sketches has been demanded for some 
time. Rev. Mr. Beauchamp has met the demand and added to the “re- 
print” over a hundred pages of notes. There is one deficiency about the 
volume—it does not contain the cuts. These could be easily secured from 
the Bureau of Ethnology and should have been added. 

Mr. Beauchamp, the author of the notes, is authority on Iroquois history 
and New York archeology. He is a wonderfully patient investigator and 
a sound scholar. His writings are well known through the medium of Tur 
ANTIQUARIAN, but. much of his literary work remains unpublished. Such 
authors and scholars should be encouraged by the public more than they 
are, for they are great benefactors. If a fraction of the money which has 
been laid out on the natural history of New York could be given to the 
publication of aboriginal history snd archzology, it would be a great credit 
to the state. 

The Beginnings of New England; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 

ivil and Religious Liberty. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 

Walter Raleigh in writing history thought that he must begin with the 
creation of the world and so never finished his work. Mr. John Fiske is 
more successful. He dates the beginning of New England with 476 A. D., 
and draws the contrast between the Roman idea and the English idea, giv- 
ing the first chapter of forty-nine pages to this subject. The Puritan exodus 
is given in the second chapter, aud the planting of New England in the 
third. These were purely and exclusively English. The short lived New 
England Confederacy was also among English colonists. The causes that 
broke it up were mainly religious differences. The fifth chapter treats of 
King Phillip’s war and contains a review of the missionary work. 
The author thinks that the Puritans were as kind as the Quakers 
in their treatment of the red men, but the explanation is found in 
the jealousies between the Indian tribes. The wild tribes imagined 
that the converted Indians were only adopted by the whites to increase 
their military strength and their civilization was looked upon with dis- 
favor. This is the most interesting part of the narrative. The book ends 
with a review of the religious sentiments and beliefs of New England, and 
gives a very good picture of the Puritan character. The most questionable 
part of the book is that which treats of witchcraft, but the author is careful 
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in avoiding prejudices and in making rash statements and upon the whole 
is fair in writing the history of the times, and especially the history of the 
“delusion.” 


A Study of Greek Philosophy. By Ellen M. Mitchell. 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 
1891. 


This little hand book on Greek philosophy well fills a vacant place. Some 
such work was needed. She does not undertake to discuss the teachings 
of the philosophers, but gives a sketch of the different schools. The gen- 
eral reader can gather a clear idea of the drift of Greek thought, as each 
one of the philosophers is introduced in his order and the teachings of 
each explained. The work begins with Thales (600 B C.), the Ionian phil - 
osopher, and ends with Proclus (412 A. D.) and the Neoplatonists, which 
thus covered a period of over a thousand years,—a long time for any 
ethnical school of thought to continue. It is not to be wondered at that 
the Greeks have had such an influence upon modern scholars, for their 
philosophy, their art and their literature form the connecting links between 
the ancient and the modern world and the channel through which the best 
products of Oriental thought has reached the Occidental minds. The book 
is neatly printed and beautifully bound and will be useful to any one 
interested in the study. 

Dawn of Art in the Ancient World. By William Martin Conway. MacMillan 
& Co., New York. 1891. 

This is a charming book and one which every archeologist should have. 
It is an excellent summary of art in the Stone and Bronze Age, and con- 
tains also an essay upon the legacy of Egypt and of Chaldea, and of Medi- 
terranean peoples, Etruscans and Phcenicians. It contains in the smal) 
compass of 185 pages a great deal of information. Its price is in the reach 
of every one. 

Hindoo Literature; or, The Ancient Books of India. By Elizabeth A. Reed. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1891. 

This work is written in an interesting style and furnishes a review of the 
ancient literature, mythology, cosmogony, stories and legends of the Hin- 
doos, as clearly as could be expected under the circumstances. The resem- 
blances between the mythology of India and Greece is spoken of. The 
multiplication of deities is referred to. The second grand division—the 
age of the bronze—is treated in the fifth chapter. In the ninth there is a 
comparison between the Mosaic cosmogony and that of the Hindoos. The 
descent of man from a single pair is a doctrine of both. The Ramayana 
and the Iliad are also compared. 

The Danube from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. Millet. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1892. 

Those who have been constant readers of Harper’s Monthly wiil remem- 
ber the series of articles upcn the Danube. This series is now published 
in book form and constitutes a beautiful volume, It is}jmore satisfactory to 
read a book connectedly than articles disjointedly. The book is also a 
work of art fully equal to the magazine, for the paper is heavier and the 
engravings come out better. It is almost like taking a voyage down the 
Danube to look at the pictures, for we see here the churches, the castles, 
the bridges, the waterfalls, the ferries, the rocks, the flatboats, the peasants, 
he monasteries, the ruins, the streets of the villages, the watch-towers, the 
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Hungarian cattle, the swine herds, the washerwomen and the water-car- 
riers, the fishing stations, the Gipsy girls, the threshing scenes, the camps, 
Turkish vesse!s, Bulgarian shores and Bulgarian carts, the old mosques and 
wind-mills, just as the voyagers saw them. The volume is written in the 
itinerary form. -Each day’s experience is carefully recorded and the scenes 
are transferred to the page by the engraving and the letter-press. We see 
through three pairs of eyes—the eyes of the traveler, of the photographer 
and of the draughtsman. Nothing can exceed the correctness of the pic- 
tures except the scenes themselves. The Danube is out of the way of most 
of the tourists, but is very attractive at certain points. One passes from 
the cultivated to the wild and from the wild to the civilized again, and 
comes in contact with two or three distinct races and types of character,’and 
begins to realize how diverse is the population of Europe. Trajan’s bridge 
in ruins reminds us of Roman times, but the “ Last Toilet in Camp” brings 
modern scenes to view. 

On —— Frontier. By Julian Ralph. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

1892. 

This is a book which would attract the attention of the hunter and the 
adventurer, and will also charm the ordinary reader. The scene is laid in 
Canada, and the different chapters bring out the variety which may be 
found in that extensive domain. The inhabitauts with which the traveler 
comes in contact are mainly Indians, half-breeds, voyagers, lumbermen, 
members of the Hudson’s Bay Company and fur-traders. The game which 
is found are moose, wild deer, caribou, wolves, and occasionally bears. The 
fish is the speckled trout. The conveyance ‘is for the most part the “bark 
canoe,” occasionally the York sail-boat, though the dog-trains {and tobog- 
gans are mentioned frequently. The traveler passes through dense forests ; 
he traverses swift rivers, crosses large lakes; he lodges in Indian camps, 
log-houses, at trading posts, and in tents, under the shadow of great trees, 
and has a varying experience. Several Indian tribes are visited, the Black 
Foot, the Tinnehs, the Chinooks, though to the writer they seem to be all 
alike. The best part of the book is the engravings, for these not only bring out 
the beauty of the scenery, but also the features, dress, equipments, abodes, 


customs and surroundings of the different people. There are pictures of 
the Indians running races, engaged in clan dances and war dances, of the 
faithful missionary Father Lacombe and his people, of the hunters with 
their packs and accoutrements, of fishermen with their wrappings, of fur 
traders and the Indians in council, of the Courier de Bois and their friendly 
greetings to the naked savages, the titled gentlemen who made their home 
so long in the distant regions, of the many camps of hunters and the dog 
trains and the pack horses. The pictures which have most interested us 
are those of the bark canoes, three or four different patterns of which are 
given. There is no water craft that is more beautiful than a bark canoe in 
motion. Jt is as lightas a feather and cuts through the water as the bird 
does the air. There is also a picture of the common dug-out, and two pic- 
tures of the big canoes of the Northwest coast. All of these canoes are 
propelled by the paddle; oars were not often used by the natives. The 
picture of the Hudson Bay man—quarter-breed—is true to life. Just such 
faces were once seen on the streets of St. Paul, for there was a time when 
these quarter-breeds came with their creaking carts drawn by a single ox, 
from the Red river to the Mississippi river to sell their furs and get sup- 
plies. It is well that these pictures are taken before other changes have 
occurred. These faces and forms set in the frame-work of the northern 
forests are brought before our eyes without the necessity of going such a 
long distance to.see them. It is a wild life which has its charms. 








